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THE ANTESLAVERY BUGLE | 


¥g published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Western Anti-Stavery Society; 
aod is the only paper in the Great West 
which, advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
ations, It is Edited by Benzamin S. and J. 
Berzapere Jones; and while urging upon the 
the duty of holding ** No union with 
laveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent postion an Abolitionist 
can occupy, and asthe best means for the de- 
Btruction et te Ae war peg they its Jim- 
its permit, a history of the daily progress 
of the | a b the policy 













ofvevery. Fr 

9 it w 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. It is to be hoped thatall the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 

t that is published in your midst. The 
Bugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 

TERMS, 

$1,50 pes annom, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subscriber's year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
expired, a deduction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25, 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subseription but $1. 

‘Toany person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furoished*6 
months, for 50 cents in advance to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

O0<77 No deviation from these terms. 

We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, bat who are 
believed to be fnterested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
wi'l either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends, . 

0° Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Kaditors. All oth- 
ers io the Publishing Agent, James Bannany 


Anti-Slavery Criticism upon Mr, Chay’s 
Letter. 


It has not surprised us that Abolitionists 
should be found fault with for not being en- 
tirely satisfied with Mr. Clay’s plan for @& 
It is generally 
expected of them that they should be 


* Contented wi’ little, 
Au’ canty wi? mair.” 


Nay, they are looked upon as peculiarly un- 
grateful and impracticab’e (that 1s the favor- 
tte erm) if they do not devote their entire 
energies to soliciting nothing, and express a 
thankfulness amounting almost to rapture 
when they get it. For eighteen years they 
have received their regular allowance of it, } 
have thriven and grown upon it, and their 
demand for an extra spoonful or two is, re- 
veived with as much amazement as Oliver 
Twist's petition for more, 

That the Anti Slavery criticism of Mr. 
Clay's letter should be blamed tor severity 
was to be expected, but we confess that the 
quarter from which some of the reproof has 
emanated has excited our amazement. Abo- 
litionists cried out against the scheme of the 
Kentucky statesman as cold-blooded, and as 
leaving out of sight altogether the rights and 
wants of the chief party to the act of eman- 
cipation. But the Tribune defends Mr. Clay 
on the ground that moderation is the best po- 
liey, and that he is better able to judge how 
large a dose of freedom the Kentucky stow- 
ach is at present able to bear. ‘The patiert 
is on the verge of dediréum tremens, agi the 
Tribune would not recommerd total abstin- 
once, bot would think it wiser for him to mix 
enough spirits with bis water just to kill the 
insects. . 

We take no one to task for inconsistency 
simply as such, Jt depends entirely on the 
direction which the inconsisieccy wkes, 
whether it be glorious or shameful, It is 
certainly no disgrace to a soldier to be able 
to run swiftly. lt is even a desirable ac- 
complishinent. Swifi-footed is Homer's fa- 
vorite ephithet for Achilles. Yet in a bat- 
tle (sveh are the prejudices of education) our 
opinion of the soldier's merit is entirely de- 

ned by the consideration whether he ex- 
ercised his ~pedal gift toward the enemy's 
Jines or away fromshem, So, when an in- 
consisiency takes a backward direction, we 
are inclined to look upon it with suspicion. 
Mr. Greeley’s enemies have been in tse hab- 
dt of charging him with being-under the cx- 
elusive domination of the jie Pepricors, 
thereby impelled to butt violently a- 

pee whatever is constituted and establish- 
Lay Nevertheless, in the matter of Slavery 
we think we find indications of the influence 
of Cancer, the of retrogression. If 
be about to butt also against the Pgguliar 
stitution, he rans backward so far to get a 
statt, that we well nigh lose sight of him al- 
together. We speak of Mr. Greely by name 
because he is identified (and honorably so) 
with the Tribune and has given to ce pa- 
liar character. e intend no 

Pinion of eddie) decorums, nor shall we 
forget the efficient service Mr. Greeley hes 
to the cause of Progress, because 


we his in some respects so en- 

titély perverted. The Whig seems, now 
avd then, to slip down over his eyes. 

Before al to matters of wider bear- 

we wish tosay a few words upon a 

‘nt of more exclusively individual inter- 


several forme? occasions, as well 
Pabcenestie with Mr. Clay's letter, Mr. 


ap ote bby facts sm 
| very Tree t bpd dl In]. 








and those who are nicknamed Garrisonions. 
That traly illustrious nfme needs no defence 
and no eulogium of ours, Jt may be safely 
transmitted to the guardianship of the Fu- 
ture. Batthat Mr. Greely should charge 
Garrison with fanaticism as a fault, has, we 
confess, been a matter of wonder to us.— 
Why, God sent him into the world with that 
special mission and none other. It is his 
peculiar glory that he has fulfilled it so en- 
tirély. Itis that which will make his fame 
a part of oor American history, We would 
not have all men fanaties, but let us be de- 
voutly thankful for as many of that kind as 
we can get, ‘They are by no means too com- 
monas yet. Let us remember Dr. Johnson's 





excellent advige, above all things to endeay- 
© clear our minds of cant. “Aad is 
oy doa aries an, "het hr 





. 
would fain convict of fanaticism all that 
transcends their own limits, and then abolish 
itas dangerous to the body politic. From 
the zoophyte upward, everything is ultra to 
something else. And oddly enough Mr. 
Greely owes his success to the fact that this 
element of u/frarsm slightly preponderates in 
his composition. Undoubtedly the zoophyte 
taxes the barnacle with a rash activity, and 
considers the framework of society endan- 
gered by the unsettled nutions of the peri- 
winkle. The friends of every class of Re- 
form in America owe a debt to Garrison, and 
in such mutters there should be no repudia-" 
tien. Especially let not the butt-end of the 
wedge sneer at the udivaism of the entering 
art. 

Ifow does it happen that only Abolition- 
ists are charged with wanting moderation, | 
and that Slaveholding is the one sin that is 
to be treated with tenderness? Is there, then 
a scale of meritoriousness in crimes? Mr. 
Greely subseribed five hundred dollars to as- 
sist insurrectivo in Ireland. We freely ad- 













| boy whose mother asked him what-he woald 


* he (the correspondent) is not dispos d 





act against Slavery till the 
comes.’ We quote from ory, bi 
e@neugh exactness, we believe, to bi 
of no misrepresentation. Now, who 
set the alarm of the elock at the fitting he 
Mr. Greeley was willing 40 take the 
Paddy as to Ireland, will ‘ie consult 
asto Virginia? Or must we leave it 
Pomp's master? Those who profit by # 
abuse are not apt to be in auy parties 

ry about reform. Let us remembe 
stanzas of good Dr. Watts which we lea 
whem we were children: . 


«Tis the voice of the sluggard, y 
aay Lhear him complain, 
Beet 
sine «yet : ine be da 


on 
at Tae + 


think that.this. would. | 
Y Gree ' } rec 
slaveholder when, satisfied that the * 
time had come,” he comes forward to shake 


exigencies of the occasion. The sauce to 
which the Garrison has been treated would 
be liberally dispensed to the Greeley also, or 
there is not so inuch human nature im man 
as is generally suspected. But then Mr. 
Greeley would doubtless have a plan. This 
unquestionably would be a philosophical 
made of proceeding, but how are we to be 
sure that it will suit the sleveholder? We 
are tolerably confident that it would not.— 
The slaveholder, when Mr. Greeley would 
politely request him to state what method 
would be most consonant to his feelings 
would answer, as did the * impraéticable”’ 


like for breakfast, ** Jest wul ye ain’! gut!” 
Mr. Greeley does stop to enquire whether 
“the proper time has come” to lainent pros- 
titution or to rebuke bitterly the causes of 
it, He can: denounce land-monopoly and 
wages-Slavery. Yet all these, as well as 





mit that, if ever rebellion were justifiable, it 
was soin th t case. And why? Beeanse 
no plan of relief was sufficiently radical, | 
and because ull of thei looked to the great 
landholders rather than of the great body of 
the people who were chiefly concerned,— 
Bat let us apply here Mr. Greeley’s reason- 
ing in regard to Kentucky. Surely Lord 
Clarendon and the great landholders, who 
were on the spot, could judge better than 
anybody else what measures were most ja- 
dictous and mest likely to have a salutary ef- 
fect. If what the law makes property be 
property in Kentucky, why is it not so in 
New York, and how will Mr, Greely defend 
his anti-rent doctrines? But perhaps a man’s 
property in the bodies and souls of his fel- 
low-citizens is more sacred and indefvasible 
than his title to the soil, _ 

We did not think that rebellion’ was. the 


commend a servile war'as a for Kentac-, 


host. medicine for Ireland, nor senile ks res tbe will cast fro 


African Slavery, would natorally cease to 
exist, were sociely reorganized upon a scien- 
tific basis. The time to ery out agairst any 
popular sin has come whenever God has sent 
a message to that effeet to any ardent, fear- 
less soul, It is only Jonah who turns back, 
and itis he also who gets thrown overboard for 
his pains. If. Mr. Greeley cannot onite the 
Whig and the Reformer in his own persony 
it does not necessarily follow that Abo ition- 
ism is the impracticable element which pre+ 
vents fusion, The Reforther must expeet 
parative i ion, and he must be st 
enough to bear it. “He cannot look for the 
sympathy dnd co-operation of popular majo- 
rities, Yet these are the toolé of the politi- 





cian. - A man can be a politician, and at the 
same time a Reformer fo a certaan extent.— 
fle cannot be wholly hoth, vat he has his 
choice which he ru cléave -to, and which 
' in 
which of the two be 





ky. "The cold-blood cure is not to our fan-" 
cy. Butit seems to us that Mr. Greeley 
was more nearly rightinhis Jrish than in 
his Kentucky prescription. In that case, at | 
leagi, he followed the diaknosis of his beart. 
We humbly conceive that, when jostice is 
to be done, some portion of consideration and 

even of redress is due to the injured party. 
The very same arguinents are brought a- | 
gainst the Irishman and the African. He is | 
improvident, he is lazy, he cannot take care | 
of himself, he is ereation’s natural loafer.— 

In short, there isa wonderful sameness in | 
the arguments of oppression all the world | 
over. 

I: is said that the Abolitionists, while they 

are dissatisfied with the plans of everybody | 
else, offer no plan of theirown, This is not | 
to be complained of in them, for it is the | 
necessity of their position, They are eri- | 
ties and not constructives, it is trae, but they | 
are fulfilling their appointed destiny. Cri- | 
tisiin must precede construction. But, if 

ever there was a case where criticism is the | 
one thing needful, it is in regard to American 
Slavery. Here is a case where the primary | 
laws of Nature are violated. All that is ne- | 
cessiry is that this violation should cease, 

and that Nature, always organizing, always | 
constructive, should be left free te work a, 
cure. A limb of the body politic has fallen 
asleep. Remove the unnatural pressure and 
the blood will circulate freely again, The 
Abolitiorist unquestionably is a bore. So 
was the old Roman with bis delenda est Car- 
thago, his old-fashioned protective tariffi— 
But lie carried his point, and so will ‘the 
Abolitionist. It is trae that the Abolitionist | 
plan does not pleas? the slaveholder. Neith- | 
erdocs the Associative plan carry instant 

conviction to the minds of the civilizees.— 

Butthatis no argument against either of | 
them. , | 
We ask agaim what claim the slaveholder 
has to peculiar tenderness of treatment? Ts | 
the holding of slaves more innocent than the | 
holding of Loco-foeo opinions? Mr. Gree- 
Ly can find it in his heart to denounée that 
née. Will denunciation convinee the one 
and only exasperate the other? We agree | 
with Mr. Greeley that society needs a radical | 
recrzanization. Perhaps he. thinks that | 
Slavery is one of those natural conditions in 

the progress of society which natural pro- 

gress will remove without intervention of | 
ours. If society mus! go through all these | 
natural stages before it reaches that point of | 
disorganization’ where reorganization will 

be for the first time possible, why oppose the 

introduction of Slavery into the new territo- 

ry? It cannot there survive its dissolution 

in the older States. The plan of the Abo- 

litionist, if it do not look to natural laws for 

the extinction of the evil, is willing to trust 

to them for the safety of society whenever 

its extinction can be brought about, All it 

asks is that these naturel laws shall be dis- | 
entangled from the snarl of an odious and | 
fatal discord. 

But, while Mr. Greeley seems to deny, at 
least by implication, that the occasion for | 
Anti-Slavery action has yet arrived, he also. 
impliedly edmits that the golden moment of | 
opportenity is numbered somewhere apon | 
the dial of time. In noticing some Virginian | 





Greeley. bas taken the nity to indulge 
papaen ser expressions toward Garrison . 


comments upon the letier of the Tribune's | 
Fairfax correspondent, Mr, Gresley eays that 


| rally disregarded. 


| than I agreed to give for them. 


All true Reformers are incendiaries. But 
it is the hearfs, brains, and sobls of their fel-4 
low men which they set on fire, and in so 
doing they perform the function appropriated 
to them in the wise order of Providence. 

i. Re Le 


New Qrluns Paper. 
A Conscientious Maa, 





‘Tt is refreshing now and then to hear of 
the reforming eflects of conscience on men’s 
conduct. We never hear of a case of money 
anonymously returned, or property restored, 
but that we feel better for it, and entertain a 
higher opinion of mankind. It is not often, 
however, that we can record a case of con- 
science so natural, and we suspect, frequent, 
as the following, the bumble subjects of 
such sernples modestly preferring to keep 
their good deeds from the public gaze. By 
the Constitution of Mississippi, in days past, 
it was fordvidden to bring slaves into the 
State for sale; but like most other constitu- 
tional provisions this was construed, as oor 
Supreme Court, has declared that all Con- 
stitutions should be, * according to the wants, 
interests, and convenience of thé people for 
whom they aré formed,’ that is, it was gene- 
A slave trader named 
Jones, from Virginia, brought into Mississip- 
pi, for sale, some forty likely slaves, and 
cotton being fifteen cents a pound, he found 
for them a ready market; in fact, they were 
all purchased by one gentleman, who de- 
lighted in the name of Brown. By theterms 
of the sale, Brown paid ore-fourth cash, and 
was to pay the balance in instalments of one- 
fourth yearly. Shortly after the purchase, 
Mr. Brown was elected a justice of the 
peace, and discharged the duties of the eta- 
tion with commendable intelligence and up- 
rightness. ‘The pas 7 Jones 
drew a draft on his vendee for the instal- 
ment dae, which was retutned protested. 


He immediately paid a visit to his debtor, | 4 


whereupon the following dialogue took 

lace: : 
f Jone.—Well, Mr. Brown, you did not 
meet my draft. 

Brown.—No. : - 

Jones.—But | suppose you can pay me the 
money due on thé slaves now 

Brown.—ladeed, 1 cannot. 

Jones.—Why?t Have you met with any 
losses or misfurtunes, that you are anable to 

a 
lproted, 86. My affairs were never more 
flourishing. I made an excellent crop last 
year, and have every prospect of a good one 
this, and the price of cotton is still going 
up. Bat] don’t think I ought to pay you. 

Jones.—For what reason? Are not the 
negroes good '—have you any fault to find 
with them? 

Brown.—Oh, no! They are as likely a 
lot as ever were sold, and worth much more 
Bat the fact 
is, things ere different now from what they 
were then. When | booght them J was 
pretty moch the same as my neighbors, end 
didn’t care much for the Constitution and the 
law; but since I have been elected a Justice 
of the Peace, and have taken a soiemn oath 
to fey the Constitution which forbids 
slaves being bronght and sold into ska 
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him by the shoulder and atouse him to the |. 
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_ his fury 
2 sorry to say that 
he knocked Squire Brown down;, bes the 
Squire was an athletic man, and in the fight 
that followed, -Jenes was 
much damage to his right eye, and the loss 
of a part of his nose. Find no satisfac- 
tion from taking the law into,his own hands, 
o ~ eq tbe the courts for the recovery of 
is debt, but the lear: decided that 
the original pt akg g(t against 
the policy of the State, and in ‘violation of 
positive Jaw, the claim of the plaintiff could 
not even be + Jones paid lawyer's 
fees and costs, and Brown and conscience 
triumphed.” 


From the New Concord Free Press. 
Kidnapping. 

A trialon the charge of kidnapping has 
recently terminated in Cincionati Court, As 
the case is a vety peculiar one, we give its 
details, as we find them in the Cincinnati 
Globe: 

“On the 28th of December last, Charles 
Covey, acolored man, was found in posses- 
sion of a horse belonging to Mr. Ashley, of 
Cheviot, and said to have been stolen. ‘The 
owner applied to Henry J. Ryder, of some 
notoriety as @ taker of horse thieves, to reco- 
ver it, ‘Ryder, falsely assuming td be an of- 
ficer, arrested Covey and took him to the 
—_s office, where he was locked up, to 
wait until the testimony against him cold 













Tong | be Dm egers or had. préviously said to 
Ashley and a » that it would be better 
not to p: ute Covey for horse stealing, as 
more money ¢vuld be made by taking him to 
the South a8 a runaway slave. While inthe 
mayot’s. in presence of an officer nam- 
ed ‘a man, by the seneet Palmer, 


ry er i f 

to go to thé Penitentiary for seven years, but 
tide if he Was.a slave, y would te the al- 
ternative of returning to bis master in the 


South. Cévey then said that he was aslave 
—that he had escaped fiom his master in 
Milledgeville, Ga., eight years ago, and 
would rather retara than go to the Penitentia- 
ry=that he bad been in trouble, at any rate, 
ever since he left, Ryder then offered tosee 
him safe k to his master, 

* Withoat further delay, Ryder and Pal- 

mer ac: nied Covey across the river to 
the office ihe mayor of Covington, and re- 
quested permission to lodge him lor the night 
in jail, as a fngitive slave. After considera- 
ble persuasion, this was granted, 
" Tn the tieantimé, Ashley, who had been 
waiting tor Ryder, became suspicious, and 
traced him to Covington, and called upon the 
mayor, who gave directions that Covey 
should not be released until ordered by him. 
In the absence of the jailor, however, the 
next morning, Ryder and Palmer obtained 
Covey from the jail and brought him back to 
Cincinnati, and kept him in a house in the 
western part of the city. 

Between 3 and 4 otelock, on the morning 
of the 29th, Ryder and Covey started on foot 
down the river, and stopped about six miles 
below, ata ferry, where they crossed the ri- 
ver ina skiff  Kentocky, and remained ua- 
til the Louisyille packet pessed. When the 
boat arrived there, a signal was made from 
it by a man on deck, the boat rang its bell, 
rounded to, sent off its skiff, in which Ryder 
and Covey came on board, where they met 
Palmer and proceeded to Louisville, They 
retained there yen for a day or two, 
when Covey and Palmer crossed, apparently 
without object, into Jeffersonville. There Co- 
vey was arrested by persons from Louisville 
as a tunaway, carried back ond before 
a magistrate, when he produced’ “pa 
pers and’wase set at liberty. He was soabse- 
vently arrested on the charge of horse steal- 
ing, and brought back to this city, whither 
Ryder also returned. Palmer has not since 
been found.” - 

The first trial of Ryder on the charge of 
kidnapping was tedious, and the jury could 
not agree, Covey, the colored man, was in- 
troduced as a Witness on behalf of the 
cution, No evil resulted therefrom ; for the 
testimony of Covey was in favor of the crim- 
inal. This showed what » power Ryder had 
gained over his intended victim. 

On the second trial the ‘returned a ver- 
dict of acquittal, What has become of Co- 
vey, we are not informed. a 

ee 


«Black Tom.” 


A t of the Cincinnati 
Chronicle writing from Washington, tells 


the following story about Ohio's dark~ 
inned Senator : 





“ The proverbially conceded fact that 





the dark and swarthy hue which over. 
shadows the features of Senator Corwin, 
Ohio's pre ive in the exe- 

which entiles 
bim of “ Black Tom,” 
was a few duys since 
im this einy.” He had, it appears, occa: 
‘ . 


: them to the Secretary. Mr. C. playfully 


a neg 
[iit wi 


; employmeut of slave labor. 





arenas 





sion to call at the Navy Department to 
transact some business with which he 
was entrusted. While there, waiting the 
return of the Secretary’s messenger, by 
whom he had sentin his name, a gentle- 
man, whose modest and excited appear- 
ance betokened an office-hunter, stepped 
up to Mr. Corwin, whom he supposed 
from his dark complexion was the veri- 
table messenger, and handed him bis ‘pa- 
pers,’ with the request that he would take 


remarked ‘that he was otherwise engag- 
ed just at that time; but,’ continued he, 
directing the attention of the gentlem 


gv yar papi 


eg oe 








a gentleman acquainted with Senator 
Corwin entered the room and addressed 
him by name. The confusion of the of- 
fice-seeker can better be imagined than 
described. He looked as if he had com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin, which utter- 
ly destroyed all hope of his obtaining an 
office. We approached the Senator— 
large drops of perspiration having col- 
lected on his brow—took him to one side, 
and, in a tremulous voice, ed his 
pardon. Mr, C. who enjoyed’the joke, 
told him to give himself no uneasiness, 
that such mistakes were of frequent oc- 
currence, and his only astonishment was 
that he had not becn apprehended before 
this as a fugitive slave.” 





Extract from a Speech of Rt. Johnson, 

The present U. S. Attorney General, 
made in the Senate, the’ very last week 
of the Session, and only three or four 
days before his appoinument, as the legal 
and constitutional adviser of the Presi- 
dent. The whole speech exhibits a ra- 
bid slavery fanaticism not exceeded by 
Mr. Foote himself. Here isthe ex- 
tract: 

“The spirit of, Abolition is like the fa- 
bled hydra; you may cut off one of his 
heads, but the loathsome slimy serpent 
still exists and is eternally hissing and 
throwing out his thousand forked tongues 
to insult and annoy us. Sir, the ac- 
count between the north and south is 
long aud heavy. We have just reached 
that point when the harmony of the Un- 
ion and the safety of the south requires a 
the wound seared with red hot iron, eise 
he will live, and infuse his deadly poison} 
into 56” vein and artery of the body 
politic. o more legislative expedient 
will sevtle the quesion of slavery. It 
can only be done by all parties, in the 
spirit of patrotism, taking their stand 
firmly on the cons.itution. Letthe nor.h 
do nothing which it forbils in word or 
spirit; and let the South, as one man, re- 
solve to submit to nothing that violates 
iis sacred guarantics. This will give 
quictto the country, and bind the Union 
in bonds of adamant. 

The south is sought to be placed in the 
attitude of factious opposition to the or- 
ganization of these newly acquired terri- 
tories; on the ground that their climaie, 
soil and productions are unsuited to the 
I shall not 
consider at length the geographical posi- 
tion and feawres of our Pacific posses- 
sions. It is certainly true thatynuch the 
larger portion of them are unfit for the 
cultivation of rice, cotton, sugar, and to- 
bacco. lis surface is marred by immense 
ranges of mountains, and trackless des- 
eris, unfit for the habitation of man. But 
who will deny that slave labor can be 
profiiably employed in. working the gold 
mines of California. Itis cheaper, be- 
cause it costs the owner nothing but the 
food and clothing of his operatives, and 
the negro far excels the white man in 
the capacity to endure the exposure to 
the scorching sun, drenching rains, and 
the hardships peculiarly incident to the 
business of mining. Besides, isa 
enough for the formation of three states 
of average dimensions—which lies south 
of the parallel of 36 deg 30 minutes, 
the line of the Missouri Compromise. The 
other Siates of this Union which lie 
co1th of that line are slave states. The 
are Arkansas, Tennessee, and Nori 
Carolina, which lie immediately adjacem 
to that line. Do they not prefitably em- 

joy slave labor? Further south are 

exas, South Carolina, Louisiania, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia. In all 
these states coon constitutes the staple 
produet of agriculture, and in several of 
them rice and sogar are most advanta- 
geously cultivated. s 

The southern parts of New Mexico 
and California, lie in the same eastern 
and wesiern belt of latiwde. Why shen 
will they not yield the same agricultural 
products, and consequently afford profi- 
table employment to slave labor! A 
large ion of Pacific territories is a- 
dapted to slavery; and | will add that po 
kind of labor will develope so rapidly its 
immense resources and prepare it for the 
abode of enterprise and elevated civiliza- 
tion, Let her not be decoyed from vig- 











insensibility to legislative aggr 
the syren song that these’ 

not adapted to slavery, Lr a 
ted to it; and if the south will be 

in demanding justice atthe bond of 
gress; if she will be immovable in 
ting that the door of unrestricted 

tion from all quarters of the Union 
be thrown wide open; if she will t 
iain, at all hazards, the doctrine o! 








































interference by Congress, there can 
no sane ae slavery will find fe Wi 
to New Mexico and California; 

she will yet her of the | 
Peneltn acqion 


+ £5 
-va-latelie : 
‘ 5h oe ne a. 






mayor S% 
: 


by boxing himself up and 

road directed ven Northeret 
tionist, we “intend to sanction 
prove the course of the person. 
sisied the ‘Slave to escape,” 
swer that no such approval is @ be ins 
ferred from our publication.. We publish 
all sorts of doings, and must not by any 
means be held to approve an act because 
ve a it, even when we do not cons 
emn it, aos 


ved, we say, once for all,” that we hold 
every innocent man’s right to. f 
paramount to any right to his body which 
can be vested in another; and it a 
should come directed to us with @ live 
man init, we should atthe vy 

presume him the owner of himself until 
somebody else proved title to him. ‘That 
done, we should let that somebody take 
his property running, recognizing no obs 
ligation resting on us to help him catch 
it, We are sure the Jaws of the land da 
eat tt ye to — slave-catcher, at 
east until the particular person is 
proved to us to be the i afthogtioas 
in quest of him—and we are rather slow 
of fuith in such cases.— Tribune, 


German Emiorants.—It is ofien ree 

marked, says the 

that the emigrants from ara 

more generally rorinne with the means 

of procuring a home, and have more 

money, than any other class of People 
This 


ili 


_ 


who come from Europe. . 
ence is doubtless to be attributed, in a 


economi ’ re its; but there is anot 
reason, of which we were ignorant 

til informed by an imelligent and. ~~ 
inent German citizen of this city, In 
the principality of Baden, from which he 
emigrated, when a person wishes to emi+ 
grate, he must give four week’s notice of 
is intention, in a certain number of pas 
pers, and all porsons having claims 
against him are required to present them, 
ata certain time and pisce, and he can 
obtain no passport until his debts are all 
cancelled. He must then show that 
has $200 in cash for himself, $100 
wife, and $100 for each of his children, 
This regulation prevenis the em 

of those who are unable to bear the ex- 
pense; and, though very singular, it js 
certainly an honeniile a" humane poli. 
cy towards the poor, and was 
save them from the privations 
ing they would be liable to 


without the means of supporiing 1 
selves among strangers,— Niagara | 








Temperance Statistics, 
Mr. Delavan, the ‘Tmperance lecturer, 
gives the following statistics relative to 
the of the cause in thie, coueny 


° LD 





















and in Ea 6 
“In the Unived States, there 
temperance with — 
members, which udes: 
temperance 


Temperance. In 
pone 840 1 
Nova Scotia, and Now Ball 


members, In N 
are five es ary 
cieties, with 120,0 
we Fees aneal her nia 
w ave 1 

stinence. Atthe Cape of 
there are 900 

wards of 7000 persons 
in Great Britain th 
drunk, and the loss to the working « 


lone, th drinki 
err 


suin of 490,000,000 were 


Great Britain, last year, for is 
Se 
malt liquors were st 


Great Britain. oe 
socicties ure st 
Emperor. In Prusela, 
there 


eek temperance s 
rance, temperance 
yet in its tafanct, is greatly 
<— The first 












jlance over her rights, or charmed into 
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Our readers will remember the case of | 
Washington Goode—to which we have be- | 
fore referred—the poor, ignorant colored man | 
whom Massachusetts guessed had committed | 
murder, and sentenced to the gallows for the | 
crime. The following account from the 
* Chronotype,” of an effort which has been | 
made in his behal!, wil! be read with inter- 
est: 


WASHINGTON GOODE. 


A hearing by the Governor and Coun- 
cil of the petitioners for the commuta- 
tion of the sentence of Washington Goode | 

took place at the Ante Chamber in the | 
State House, Wednesday forenoon.— 
When we entered Dr. Abel Phelps was 
addressing the council in behall of the 
sick. He stated numerous cases from 


the books and from his own knowledge, | 


in which the occasion of an execution 
had injuriously affected patients suffering 
under nervous diseases. And he had no 

“doubt that in the present state of public 

feeling in regard to capital punishments, 

aud with the sympathy which we are 
now taught to feel for all the suffering, 
the execution of Goode might cause otn- 
ine of the Council remarked 
the execution would be in privare.— 

Dr. Phelps replied that though the sick 
malls not wieness Ne ney would hear of 

- it, mark the hour, their sympathies 
would be excited at the time. 

» Mr 1, of counsel for Goode 
on the trial, said that he did not now ap- 
pear for him, but would in behalf of the 

say that u witness was now 
present, who was not present at the trial, 
an | whose testimony might have had an 
effect on the decision of the jury. With 
the consent of the Council he called for- 

-ward Mr. Wesley Wilson, a colored 
«man and cook on board the bark Ida, 
who without taking an oath, testified that 
-he was in company with Gvuode on the 
eventing of the murder between 8 and 9 

‘o'clock, and drank with him at Crom- 
bie’s tavern in Cambridge st. He then 

with him and saw him no more. 

In the morning he learnt that Goode was 
accu fora murder in Ann sirvet.— 


‘there was no tlack man on the jury.—/ It is to this purport: * That 


~ANTI-SLAVI 


g that to constitute wilful degradation. 
the former the malice cannot be inferred, should not be allowed to 
it must be express. And not a convic- ing dangers. Any ‘ 
tion has taken place in Pennsylvania of; fectuai should be conducted 
murder in the first degree on circumstan- | of purpose, and with tem 





second degree, showin 


to be ef- 


h dignity 


and intel- 


tial evidence. He also referred to cases ‘ligent concert. Positions of responsi- 

much clearer and more atrocious than bility should not be av ‘ 

that of Goode, where the jury had found George Mason, whom John Randolph 

the murder to be of the second degree. | characterized as the eagle-eyéd and most 
Washington Goode. Mr. Phillips con- | gitied statesman that Virginia ever 

tended, had not had a fair trial, because has a clause in his will full ofinstruction. 


There is a prejudice of races, abundant- tiou from his experience 

ly confessed by the social separation en-|wou'd recommend as most 
foreed so generally by the whites, which happiness; but upon the 
forbids that there should be full Anglo parent, | charge my chil 


Saxon justice, when only Anglo Saxons public trust or dut ) them 
are in the jury box. ‘The British in In-| by the necessity of the suffer no 
dia, whenever they try a native of that fear of any danger whatev he fear of 


country, have six Hindoos and six En- death nor the fear of disgrace or pover- 
glishmen on the Jury. ty—to deter them from maintaining the 
We have some fifieen hundred color: |righis to which they were born.’ 

ed men in this city who perform well) “Our ancestors were a grave, wise and 
their part in life, Some of them are 
well educated clergymen, lawyers, tra- 
ders. ‘I'wo held the commission of Jus- 
tice of the Peace, yet but one colored 
juryman was ever drawn, and he was 
drawn by mistake, excused from serving, 
by the court. man could not have a 
fair wial but by a jury of his peers, but 
there were few whi:e men who would 

a black man asa peer, or 
give his case the careful consideraion 
required bv the interests at stake. 

“Mr. Phillips dwelt with the most thril- 
ling power and pathos upon the circum- 
stances of Goode, as a black man, a sai- 
lor, thrown friendless upon the world, 
beaten about in Alabama, Florida—where 
he was employed three years under gov- 
ernment in the wicked business of war—_ 
on the Mississippi and the ocean—com- 
ing to Boston and falling a prey tq rum- 
sellers and landsharks. Shou!d Massa- 
chusetts, having acquitted or commuted 
the sentences of such murderers as Tirrel! 
s‘ize upon this poor man, vicious and 
degraded alinost by necessity, and hang 
himup. Could she point the 700,000 
pupils of her schools, to this man and 
say, there you see the end of a man who 
has violated the teachings of a pious 


us both example and precept. 


following sentiment : 


ated com- 
hymbers will 


sistance to the injustice of 
ewe and the oppression of | 

‘a crime !”” 

Mr. Calhoun and Uon. A Burt were in- 
vited, but semt letters of sympathy and 
upology for their necessary absence.— 
They were of course warmly remember- 
ed. 

F. 8. Wardlaw presided and Col. Ar- 
thur Simkins officiated as Vice President. 


following clever parody : 
GATHERING SONG OF THE SOUTH. 
Am—Marseilles Hymn. 
Ye Southern freemen wake to action, 
Hark! hark! oor country bids us rise, 


Shall all our rights by vile infraction 
Be sacrificed before our eyes? 


With ranting fools, a maniac host, 
Declare we shall no longer boast — 

Our cherish’d Union, Freedom's dwelling! 
Arise—arise, ye brave! 


| going evil practices, and in alleases in which 









determined sort of people, and have left 
“ Mr. Butler concluded by offuring the 
“* John Hancock and Christopher Gads- 


den—W hen history shall repudiate the 
lessons inculcated by vot ad Cm 


The latter favored the company with the 


Shail Northern Whigs,theirnumbers swelling 


Some time afer, the same morning, he 
went into Richmond street and met Hen- 

G, Forman anda Watchman. ‘The 
Watchman asked Forman if he knew 
who struck the blow which killed Hard- 


mother, who has trampled upon all the 
good influences of friends, education, the 
Sabbath, the pulpit, who has grown old 
in crime and being incorrigibly harden- 
, ed is hung up asa solemn warning? No 





Our banner be unfurled! 


We'll swear, we'll swear our rights to save! 


Proclaim it to the world. 


| No longer hope that generous feeling 










ing. He said he did not know the man. 
lt was a man who came up the sireet and 
afier striking the blow weni back again. | 

If he had testified that on the trial, it | 
would very much have invalidaied the 
testimony of Forman, who was the only 

¢ witness in the case, and who | 
‘was relied on to identify Goode as the | 
‘man whom he saw run dowa the sireet 
afier the blow was struck. 

Both Mr. Aspinwall aud Mr. Hodges, 
the counsel for Goode, testified that on 
ane conversations with Forman, be- 
the trial, he stated that he could vot 


: 
After the points of the argument in 


behalf of the petitioners had been siate: 
fly Mr. Aspinwall, 

| Wenpets Paivtips, Esq. made a ve- 
ry able and eloquent plea iu bebalf of the 
petitioners and the change of the punish- 
ment from death to imprisonment for 
life. He said that in the short space of 
17 days, with no effort save sending cir- 
culars through the mail, petitions with 
‘an agyrogae of 25,509 names had pour- 
ed in from a!l parts of the commonwealth. 
Three fourths of these petitioners were 
‘men, and a large portion of them voters. 
y were by no means all of them in 
favor of the abolition of capital punish- 
ments, but they prayed that while mur- 
| of more intelligence and higher 
privileges were spared, an example might 
‘not be made of such a man as Goode.— 
He would admit that there was a counter 
. It had been entrusted to his 

and he should ceriainly present 
it. He accordingly read it, as follows 


(we copy susvelty.) 
To His Excellency the Governor and 
Floneroble Counsil. 


| 


, _ We the undersigned inhabitants of the 
toun of Wobu 


rn, ask that the sentence 
Washington Goode 


exicution, 
hards, 







E. W. Halliday, 
Kendall 








as well as 
“unanimity with which the 
“Jewer house of the legislature has just 
‘a bill’ restricting the death penai- 
der in the fey rt ag a ha 
a : was i 
great ber going on in pu 


] ought to have its ef- 
this case. 


nh went into very close and con- 
} Argument to show that it was im- 
infer 
th 
con 


10 rom the conviction of 
hs @ old Jaw, that he would 
it 


‘om 


v of wilful and pre- 
r. or murder in the fiest 
had been tried under the 
é€ jury only found him 
t—an unjustifiable kil- 








| os er 


Sederacy—Our ultimate and only depen-|of 


prominasy A a tire covenant 
secures them ; @ all to make no which heads of 
Resolutions ~ they will not maintain, #nd card playing 


. bg Led 


The traitorous blow will yet restrain: 
Did we, like recreants, sue them kneeling, 
Our abject suit would be in vain, 

Oh! shall we see our Constitution 
by ruthless parricides o'erthrown, 
hile patriot saints above us groan, 
And ery, * There's hope in Revolution!” 
Arise—arise, ye brave! ' 
Our banner be unfurled! 


such thing. Society had done nothing 
to wake up the soul of Gooode. This 
was his first crime, if indeed he was guil- 
ty. lt was in evidence that he was a 
quiet, good-natured, jogous man, in great 
request with all the captains who had 
employed him. At this time, when we 
are just introducing a great change in fa- 
vor of humanity, can we find nothing 
beuer to do with such a man than to 
hang him? 


Talking Loud, 


‘ a the able 
‘J pny mre trom South Caro- 
lina, was complimented with a Public 
Dinner by his friends and neighbors of 
Edgefield District on his return from the 
late session of Congress. The festival 
took place on the 12th inst., and the 
Edgefield Advertiser of the 18th says : 
* Representatives from every portion 
of the District, men of intelligence and 
e lucation, were present; and the unusu- 
al interest manifested by the entire as- 
semblage must have been a source of real 
gratification to the Hon. Senawr. A 
marked feeling of indignation, at the ag- 
gressive insulis of Northern combina- 
tions, filled every bosom, and found some 
feeble expression in the vehement ap- 
plause with which every sentiment that! wo have resolved to keep 
owned year dh ‘Sevdiied atl cucumber throughout, and therefore close 
our rights witnessed the fire that kindled lowe teeetteghp Scan steadigt cad 
in each eye at every such recurrence, ,, p seait® 
they might well have been induced tolyy wheed sloieds ok Tey Wad 0. 
> race on this is Southern feeling. |. nbled to oppose the extension and de- 
5 ge or be ower : . . papa the enewien + ha grin 
© ! in each eye \and not to threaten to dissolve the Union 
blazed outta several such toasts as these ‘lin case they sha!! be forbidden to black- 
“ The Union—It was devised by our en the shores of the Pacific with the 
noble a 's as the of securing Southern curse. 
liberty and equality to all the States, and | South Carolina is alive with such de- 
our reverence for it will not be abated monsirations just now. We don't ob- 
by any grevaton of its value, as to| serve that anybody is alarmed by them. 
mere profit and loss; but we are not so ibune. 
superstitious ns to hallow it when pervert? 
ed to our degradation and servitude. 
ere it exists in the Southern 
the best organization of hu- 


Proclaim it to the world. 


See—see, alas! to frenzy yielding, 
High names of genius joia th’ array 
Each power of thou 
To strengthen Abolition’s sway. 
Yes, yee, the 1 storm is brewing, 
And blight each lovely Soath 
With desolation and with rain! 
Arise—arise, ye brave! 
Our banners be unfurled! © 


plain 


Proclaim it to the world, 


Then, Southrons, come—delay no longer, 
Sound, sound the signal far ard near; 
Or shall we tarry to grow stronger, 
Until our enemies appear! 
No, no—they rise from coast to border, 
A longer anbroken front they show, 
That friend and foe alike may know 
They come with union and good order. 
Arise—arise, ye brave! r 
Oar banners be unfurled ! 
We'll swear, we'll swear our rights to save, 
Preclaim it to the world! © 








From the Hariford Religious Herald. 
Inconsisteney of Southern Leclesiastical 
Bodies, 


man » and, sanctioned by morality| ; in bli h 
and the Constitution, we must be ma) a oe te ihe seeued mabe 
’ “ . eld an iv’ hh exists Raapad <hawes Thay 
lo pragmatic fanaticism or 6 Seem in earnest to 
& n eee oF — vices and sins which coobio taale 


Zion, but are ominously silent and inactive 
with reference to Slavery. We have just 
read inthe Presbyterian, the action of the 
Presbytery of Concord in North Carolina oo 
divers sing upon which they very properly 
wish to 
mously, and are as follows : 
Whereas, It is believed that certain vices 
f tendency are gaining fearful 
prevalency among our people, therefore, 
Resolved, 1. "That in the solemo judgment 


id a Presbytery, the of social 
. hy . oeca- 
We extract from the Advertiser's sy H bo se vad cl playi lew p ay be for 


Ag 3 ing 
sis of it the conclusion as follows: - mere amusement; and of traveling, or driv- 
— It is time for the South to be alive.| practi tiers (or decided ench ‘tie Ppharetier 
Grave issues are coming upon us. In and to be regarded as vices of demoralizing 
this very month events are transpiring to and dangerous tendency. © 5 
make up a fearful issue for the couniry,, Resolved, 2. That the pastors atidisessions 
and they will go on with a rapidity al. of our churches be, oapeteat h' reise spe- 
se 8 and 
th 4 


= By J.P. Cannott.—Our Territorial 

Acquisitions from Mezico—The South 
bore her part in conquering them from 

enemies abroad, and will not permit them 

“ be wrested from her by enemies at 
ome, 


“ By H. R. Srann.—A Southern Con- 


dence for political equality and freedom.” 


Jupce ButLer was of course toasted, 
and made the speech of the i 








most inconceivable. It is asacred duty 4! vigilance, and to 
which the Southern people owe to seli- S°riPtwta! means to counteract and prevent 

t, 10 resent wrongs growing out of said evil a ‘ Fe 
violated compacts and disregarded COM- be —_- — 


that the discipline of the 


| sessions 






ledged wrong is, their children to ind 


We'll swear, we'll swear our rights to save, 


tard utt’ranee wieldirg 


We'll swear, we'll swear our rights to save! 





| was crowded with members and clerks.) A 
| About a dozen persons armed with sticks | Cash, 
~ . ‘ . 
gacoolas a | 8° entered the Assembly Chamber, one 
| of whom walked up the steps and seated 
| himself in the 


wand! |. : 
y| thing about dissolving Parliameut. Some | 


| lights nearthe ceiling were beyond reach, | 


frown. They were adopted uneni- 































members of the Church participate in, or en- 
courage them. 

Upon reading the preamble we were al- 
most ready to believe that the Presbytery | 
were about to sound an alarm with reference | 
to the deadly evil of slavery ** Whereas, it is | 
believed that certain vices of dangerous ten- 
dency are gaining fearful prevalency among 
our people” &. What vice, surely, is of 
more “dangerous tendency,” or is of more 
“fearful prevalency” atthe South than slave- 
holding? But alas! when we come to the 
resolutions, not a word ia said about the giant 
sin of their section, which imbrutes God's 
image, makes heathen of those for whom 
Christ died ; and is a greater obstacle to the 
progress of Christ's kingdom than almost 
any other that can be named; all their words 
are expended on dancing and kindred sina. 
Now we certainly have no disposition to pal- 
liate the offences complained of, and are re- 
joiced that they intend to execute strict dis- 
cipline upon the guilty, still, we must be 2!- 
lowed to say that dancing is not quite so bad 
as ordinary slavehulding as practiced by the 
generality of professors of religion at the 
South. We countita greater sin to claim 
and éxercise ownership in a human being. 
than to attend a bell. We think that buying 
and selling the image of God and of Christ, 
is worse than playing cards for amusement. 
Traveling and trading on the Sabbath are 
bad enough in all conscience, but no more 
flagrant than depriving a fellow-man of his 

rty and jost earnings, and taking his chil- 
dren as victims after him. Our heart is sad 
when we reflect upon such incunsistency, 
and perceive that as of old, the zeal is all 
for **the mint, anise, and cummin,” while 
“the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment (justice,) mercy, and faith are om: 


ted.” If Jesus were on earth, he would 
againsay. ‘These ought ye to have done, 


and not to leave the other undune, Ye blind 
guides, who strain_out a govt, aud swallow a 
a camel.” 
From the N.Y Tribune, 
Montreat, Thursday, April 26. 

Last night, while the Legislative As- 
sembly were in session, engaged in dis- 
eussing the Judicature bill, a loud shout 
gave evidence that a riot was fonenting 
outside, In amomentstoncs were thrown 
in, through the windows, and many of 
the members rushed behind the Speak- 
er’s chair. Vollies of stones coniunucd 
to be thrown incessantiy—ihe benches 
occupied by meinbers of the Llouse, and 
the galleries appropriated to spectators, 
were soon deserted, many of the genile- 
men flying up stairs to the library. Ina 
short time the only member visible was 
Mr. Stevenson, (a ‘Tory fron: Prince Ed- 
ward, of the minority, with Mr. McNab, 
Sherwood, &c.,) who had placed himsel| 
ona bench beiween two windows, anid 
eyed the havoe without flinching. 

For some time the stones were thrown 
only from the front of the building, but 
the windows in the rear were in a short 
time attacked, and few lefi unbroken in 
the whole range. A slight cessation of 
the disturbances then occurring, several 
members ventured into their Chamber 
from the lobby (a large apartment rich- 
ty ‘adorned “with ‘pi s, between the 
Assembly Chamber and the Chamber of 
the Legislative Council.) but the rioters 
re-commenced their attack, and the 
llouse was again speedily cleared—not 
amember leftin it. ‘The stones contin- 
ued to be hurled in through the shatiered 
wiudows with fearful violeace. 


every One seemed bent on making his 
escape from the fire, which was fast pro- 
gressing. 

We left the reporter’s box by the out- 
side way, and learn that Sir Allen Mc 
Nab and Mr. Badgely went to the library 
and tried to save a few volumes, but were 
unable to get them out, and compelled to 
pass through the Legislative Council 
Chamber, and thence descend outside by 
means of a ladder from that end. 

The Parliament [lous: and other 
buildings are totally destroyed. 

Many arrests have been made this 
morning. . 

0 Father Mathew, strange to say, has 
recently become quite wealihy, by inheri- 
ting a property known as the Castle Lake 
distillery. He broke up the concern, and it 
is now rented as a corn mill. 


” Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
SALEM, MAY 11, 1849 


**] LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE 18 CAUSE 
FOR IT —THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR Beds. L£d- 
mund Burke. 


Op Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


— a 
tion, that the friends in Pennsylvania have so 
promptly extended a helping hand. The fol- 
lowing statement of facts will, perhaps, ena- 
ble all to better understand the necessity of 
making an appeal, to which the above is a 
response. 

When the present Committee congented to 
act on behalf of the Society, they found the 
Treasury in debt some $800, and not enough 
pledges made at the meeting which appoiat- 
ed them, to cancel the debt; and how they 
were to do this with the means at their com- 
mand, and at the same time carry forward the 
necessary operations of the Society, was by 
no. means clear, It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that before six months had 
passed, they found themselves greatly embar- 
rassed by the lack of pecuniary resourees.— 
Tn the early part of the winter they addressed 
an appeal to such of their friends and con- 
stituents as they believed would aid them in 
the emergency. The appeal briefly stated 
the facts of the case, and urged, in as earnest 
Janguage as the Committee could use, the 
| necessity of immediate action on their part. 
| "This was sent to one hundred individuals, 
who were requested to promptly notify the 
Committee if they were unable or unwilling 
to attend to it. Of the hundred to whom it 
was sent, we doubt whether there were fwen- 
| fy who took the least notice of it. Perhaps 
=== | some who appointed the Committee, and 
‘have been disposed to blame them for not do- 
‘ing a greater work, can find some excuse for 
| them in the unanswered and neglected ap- 

peal which perchance, lies among the loose 
| papers in their own desks, 


ew 























~ Aumual Meeting, 


The Ex. Committee have fixed upon Tues- 
day, the 19th of June as the day upon which 
tocommence the Annual meeting. This 
time—thungh probably inconvenient to some, it . ) . 
it is hoped will suit the friends generally.— ate Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
The place of holding it has not yet been fix- | ©" Society pap ee applied to, They took 
ed upon, bat we hope to be able to announce | the sa athanser consideration, and as the present 
it next week. The meeting will probably editors desired to be released, gave encour- 
continue the usual length of time—three days, | ngement to the Committee here to expect 
and it has been suggested that the first day hog J would fornish as editor for one year, 

and assume the responsibility of his salary. 
Bot when they examined their T.e.s ry, they 
third days, business'shall take precedence of | f und they could pe At this posture of af- 
Should this be adopted, | fits. Abby K. Poster took the matter in 





be mainly given up to such speakers a8 may | 
be in attendance, while on the second and 


every thing else. 


those who come on/y to listen to speeches, 
must not complain because the Society trans- 
acts ‘its business on the last two days of the 
meeting. 


The raising of funds, and other important 


| hand, and on her own responsibility visited 
! Pennsylvania for the purpose of urging upon 
| the abolitionists there, the need of having the 
operations in the West sustained. Her de- 


votion to the cause was rewarded by the suc- 





Atlast the ery was raised in the direc- 
tion of the library, “ They come!" and | 
those who had taken refuge there rashed | 
along the centre of the chamber, dissp- | 
pearing behind the Speaker's chair. | 
(whence there is a prssage leading to) 
other parts of the building, or but of it) 


| into the street.) The lobby at that end | Hl. M.L 


| 





Speaker’s chair, while an- | 
other looked around, mutering svine- 


of these fellows commenced destroying | 
all befure them, and as the elegant gas | 
r . | 
sticks were thrown at the giass globes | 
vil they were broken. | 
One fellow then visited the front row 
of the members’ benches and struck | 
down all their papers to the ground wii! 
i ° 1] 

his stick ; another tore up the benches | 
and threw them into the open space in| 
the centre, jumping upon and breaking | 
them imto pieces. A mornuder caught | 
hold of the Assemb!y’s mace, the em- | 





blem of their power, and was marching | 
off with it, when Mr. Chisholm, the ser- | 
geant-at-arms, whose duty it is to guard | 
the mace, caught it by the gilded crown 
on the top, and would have rescued in, 
had notiwo or three other rioters. struck 
at him with clubs till they foreed him to 
quit his hold. 

They then carried off the maee, and 
all of them eft the chamber. Some of 
them, however, soon came back again, 
and several menibers having again en- 
tered, the rioters conteited themselves 
with overturning a few benches. But 
for the exertions of Colonel Gagy and 
Mr. Robinson, {brother t6 the Chief Jus- 
tice of Upper Canada, both chiefs of the 
Tory party, now in the minority,) the 
former of whom ejected a fellow in a 
blanket coat who was about to demolish: 
the clerk’s table, not an article of furni- 
ture would have been left unbroken. 

One fellow who had armed himself 
with a rod and went striking at every ar- 
ticle, at length retired. and those in the 
rear of the Speaker's chair were obliged 
to consult their safeiy by flight, as the 
building had been set on fire at the end 
next McGill street. ‘Tho awning shed 
forth a blaze of light as if the whole 
building was already in flames. A ery 
was now heard of *+ save the library,” 
and Sir Allen McNab urged that exer- 
tions should be made to effect this. but 


matters has sometimes been too much neg: | pig of her mission; and—as will be secn— 
lected because the peuple were more anxious | Kowarp M. Davis, of Philadelphia, headed 
to hear silvery sounds than to give silver, her list of contributions by the donation of 
dollars. Itisto be hoped that this year, One Hundred Dollars! Arrangements have, 
preaching and practice will both receive due therefore, been made by the American Com- 
attention, and be happily combined. mittee, in whose name the money was col- 


i lected, to do what they first anticipated—fur- 
Donations for (Ohio) A, 8. Bugle. 


nish an editor for one year; and we have, 
Donations to the American Anti-Slavery So- | therefore, the satisfaction of announcing that 


ciety to be appropriated to the support of | Oxtver Jonxson will soon be prepared to 
the (Ohie) dati-Slavery Buzle. sche cbdene of tha & Baas” 
Ful. M. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa, $100.00) "9 *y 8 pe 
Jamo Alan, ar 60.00 nd we most sincerely hope that if the 





tenive Grew: ois 20,00 Wberality ot the tmp io hd Bast does not 
Piutina S Wright. 4 3.00 | Cause a corrésponding manifestation in the 
Daniel Nea!, “ 10,00} West, it will at least induce a// who have 
James A Wright, “ 10.00 | made pledges to the Society to speedily re- 
“Edward N. Wright, * 5,00 | deem them, and cause every subscriber, who 
8. E. Merihew, “ 5,00 | is in arrears to the paper, to pay his just dues. 
J. Couringer, “ 10,00 | We might write much to prove that a prom- 
dD. L. Miller, jr. “ nd ise made to a Society, is as binding in its 
a * peiecen. = ‘one ‘eharacter as if made to an individual, and 
Tawn'd Shar eb Sy 5.09 that it is as dishonest to neglect or refuse to 
i. ie ae 5.00 + PAY 9 newspaper subscription, as any other 
Edward Nocdies, . “ 5,0 “debts bat we fear it would be a waste of 


Louisa Waite, 5,00 tima, and only give offence to delinquents, J 





John Evans, me 1,00 | hree Me 
sho Evans ' re 500 | The Three Medes, 
A. Gilpin, im as 4 | That slavery will ultimately be abolished, 


5.00 but few in the North will pretend to doubt, 
5,00 It is 89 contrary to the evident design of Pro- 
5,00 | Vidence, so at war with Natore’s laws, pro- 
1,00 ducing such a discord in the great symphe- 
5,00 ny of the Universe, that its destruction is cer- 
1,00 tain, is fast becoming evident. But Aow is 
2,50 | slavery to be destroyed? How are the pi- 
1,25 ping millions in this land to be freed from 
| their fetters? None expect that Gabriel and 
2,75 | his hepts wiil interfere for their deliv 
si 50 | ¥ . erance 
2.00% that their redemption will be wrought out 
50,00 bY any miraculous interposition of Provi« 
5.00 dence. Their fetters must be broken by hu- 
5.00 , man ageney, operating by one or more of 
10,00 | three modes, 


I. iza Agnew, Pennsbury, Pa., 
Allan Agnew, ~ 

Isaac Pierson, 
Susan Pierson, 
Exmmor Pierson, 
Gilpin Bennen, 
saac* Meredith, Newlin, Pa., 
Hl. A. Speakman, 
Dr. B. Fussell, Kenncu, Pa., 
Cash, id 
Joseph B. Phillips, 
Mary H. Cox, Marlboro’, 

Enos Painter, Middletown, Pa., 
Aun Miller, Upper Provideuce, 
John Miller, “ 

Mary Miller, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Phebe Goodwin, “ 5,00 By insurrection of the slaves themselves , 
| A. L. Pennock, Upper Darby. 5.00 | By physical force interference of the North; 
Martha M. Corson, Plymouth, a 
’ at das 1 
Mary T. Movre, Morris:own, 5.00 Dy change of pablic sentiment. 
Mary W. Cooke, ban | Shall it be by insurrection? Shall we tell 
Pairick Flinn, “ 1,00 | " y 7 


Oo) tt, Come = 1,00 | the bondmen in the South “who would be 
Ann Baldwin, Flushing, L. 1. 5,00 | free, themselves must strike the blow?” and 
Lawren Wetmore, New York City, 2,00 encourage them to repay to their masters a 


Cyrus'Pierce, Byberry, Pa. 1.00 | Portion of the outrage and suffering they have 
Robert Purvis, “ “ 10.00 | themselves been compeHed to endure? Even 
Jesse G. Webster,“ 1,00 | those who justify the fathers in waging a 
Henry Bowman, “ * 2,00 | seven years’ war to win political enfranchises 
Fae ha 2g “nu ment, are unwilling to see the flame of a ser- 
s*ia— = *  « 150 we insurrection lighted up in the south-land, 
O. W. Schofield, “  « 2 09 | With the exception of here and there some 
Joho Limon; “ o 1,00 | black Hancock, or Warren, or Henry, the 
Elizabeth Y. Linton, « 1,00 | people of the North would regret to see any 
Richard Janney, Lower Makefield, 2,00 | attempt made by the slaves to thus win their 
J.T’. Janney, ea 1,00 | freedom, believing there is a more excellent 
Acksah Janney, s ‘ 1.00 | way of accomplishing their liberation. This 
William Yardley, Yardleyville, +00 mode, then, is fot one in which the people 
hove Yate,” is ‘. + have faith; they do not urge its adoption, 


they have no I¢eturers to advocate its claims, 
no newspapers to urge its merite, 

How is it with the second mode we have 
mentioned—the physical force interference 


Jolly Longshure, “ 





$450.16 


It is with mingled feelings of mortification 
and gratification that we give place to the 
above acknowledgment from the * Anti-Sla- 
very Standard’’—mortification, that te Exec- 
ative Committee of the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society had to jook abroad for the aid it 





of the North? This would undoubtedly abol- 
ish slavery, or at least would free those now 
enslaved, though it would not destroy the prin- 
ciple of chatileism, or make the slaveholder 
any the less of a tyrant. A less justifiable 
interference in the times of the revolation, 





should have received at homme; and gratifica- ' 


by Lafayette, Kosciusko, De Kalb and oth+ 





ers, has received universal commendation | man Colonization most delights in; its ad- 
from the American people; who, in turn, voeates would describe him as a negro who 
have individually acted upon the same prin-| knows his place, and don’t presume to con- 
ciple, and interfered in every case where | sider himself equal with the white man. 
freedom was involved inthe struggle, always | But the writer has also another object in 
excepting those where the oppressor was view besides benefitting the free colored man 
white and the oppressed black. Shall slave-| by colonizing him. Africa is to be civili- 
ry be abolished by the forcible interference | zed ; and if the free colored people of India- 
of the North? Shall a northern army pour | na will on/y consent to exchange the health- 
its forees across Mason and Dixon’s line, and | ful climate and fertile soil of that State for | 
do the very opposite of that which the Con-| the fever-coast and graveyards of Africa, they 
sstitution requires at their hands? We never | may, according to Wm. W. Findley “aid in 
“knew of such a propositiun to be seriously | the elevation and enlightenment of our whole | 
made; and if made, it would not be enter-| race, which duty is more obligatory upon us, 
tained fora moment. That is not the mode than upon the white race.’ There is cer- | 
by which the people will that slavery shall | tainly much room for improvement among | 
be abolished. colored Africans as well as among colored 
A change in public sentiment is the only Americans; both are, and have long been | 
mode by which the opponents of slavery ex- | cursed by slavery, and canfiot be elevated 
pect that the system will be destroyed. It) until thatis abolished. But Wm. W. Find- 
matters not whether, like Horace Greeley, ley is not the man to aid in the elevation of 
they persuade themselves that the Whig the ** whole race,”’ for in the letter before us, | 
party will do the work, that the Free Soil or- | he says, ** We believe that civel slavery in this | 
ganization is the chosen instrument, that the | land wil be abolished by Divine Providence, 
Liberty League is the proper agent, or that | withoul the co-operation of the free colored 
Disunion is the most efficient form of action; men; He requires not our aid in this work— 
the advocates of all these various views are He can, nnd well in his own way, sweep slave- 
agreed in one thing, that a change in public | ry from the civil inslitution of America.” 1s 
t must precede the adoption of any , the elevation and enlightenment of the na- 
of them, and is necessary to their success.— tive African so stopendous a work that the 
Bot how is public sentiment to be changed! | free colored people of Indiana must help 
This is a question so readily answered, that God doit? If he does not require aid from 
‘some may think it scarcely worth the asking | them to destroy American slavery, where is 
here. And yet there are many who find it) the evidence he requires it to destroy Afri- 
difficult to answer when applied to anti-sla-| can slavery? The next time Wm. W. Find- 
very. They can understand how public sen- ley cantingly talks about his duty to “our 
timent is to be changed in regard to the cen- | whole race,” it would be as well for him not 
tral railroad that is to be run through Ohio; | to repudiate the debt he owes the three mil- 
they comprehend how the holding of railroad lion of slaves here. 
meetings, the making of railroad speeches | O’Connel called the American Coloniza- 
embodying statistics and other facts demon- | tion Society a Jumbug, and itis a magnifi- 
strating the advantages of such a work, and ! cent one. It has now been in active opera- 
the circulation of railroad documents will ins | tion about twenty years, and, with the aid of 
terest the people, and cause ther to subscribe | its auxilaries, has transported to Africa less 








for stock, and aid in the building of the road. | than 7,500 bond and free of our coloured por | 
This is all very plain to them, but the hold- | pulation, while the natural increase has been 
ing of anti-slavery meetings, the employment | ten times as many every year. A statement 
of anti-slavery lecturers, and the circulation | of the expense at which this has been done, 





of anti-slavery publications involves_such a would no doubt astonish many, We some- 
useless expenditure of money, that really, times hear of the excellent chance the Libe- 
they cannot contribute for such purposes, rian colonist has of acquiring wealth; we! 
they do not approve of such a disposition of | will venture to say, that if, after having de- 
anti-slavery funds. And by thus justifying | ducted from the collections made for coloni- 
themselves in doing nothing, they strive to ‘ gation purposes, the amount paid for territory 
quiet their conscience and save their dimes. in Africa, the residue had been divided a- 
The latter they certsinly do, and if the for- 
anetis Julled by such an opiate, it must pre- 
viously have been much weekened. 

If such reject the first two modes of abol- 
ishing slavery, aud rely upon the third, why 
do they not prove their sinceii y by their ac- 
aiuns? Whether they hold to Whig anti- 
slavery, Freesoilism, Liberty Leagueism, or 
Disunion, they are bound to do something to 
change public sentiment. We love an ear- 
nest, sincere soul, one that proves its faith 


mong the 7,500—some of which were infanis 
a few days old—they would each of them 
have had independent fortunes. We suspect 
it cost as much to catch and transport a colo- 
nist, as it did in the days of the Florida war 
to catch a Seminole. But then we suppose 
it is all right if Wm. W. Findley speaks the 
truth, for he informs the world that “God 
has given this land to the while race,” fact 
which the [ndians—the original possessocs 
—have never been satisfactorily convinced 








+ now rests, is | 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


_each reading lesson in the whole series, a 
spelling lesson containing all the new words 


he has been reading—without which he can 
never read well. There is also, preceeding 


introduced, “each word being divided, ac- 
cented, pronounced, defined, and the part of 
speech designated ;"* so that if the pupil does 
not comprehend his reading lesson, the fault 
is not in the book. 

Another important feature in the character 
of these works, is the quality of their selec- 
tions. So far as we have seen, they general- 
ly convey good moral lessons, or are deserip- 
tive of interesting places and events; we no- 
ticed several pieces in which the horrors of 
War, and the evils of Intemperance were for- 
cibly portrayed. But we shall not attempt 
to minutely describe the series; let those 
who are interested in the education of youth 
read the following commendation from Sam- 
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— i I~ eee “~ POAAAAAAA ~ ~ an. a 
Wuat Nexr!—We see it announced in| land, in the person of its agent, Rev. Mr. | Official Proceedings of the EB 


one of our exchanges that a ** Mass Meeting 
of Philosophers” will be held at Franklin, 
Ohio, on the 16th and 17th inst. The notice 
says, ‘it will be pleasant to see a large as- 
semblage of males and females in attendance. ’ 
Unless the projectors expect the presence of 
non-philosophers, we fear the assemblage 
will not be very large. 








Tue “* Tree Democrat.””—We understand 
that John C, Vanghn, formerly of the “Louis- 
ville Examiner,” has taken the editorial 
charge of the “Democrat.” Those who are 
acquainted with his talents as an editor will 
not doubt but he will make an excellent pa- 
per. 


Anti-Colonization. 


The following resolutions were adopted at 


; Schools ia this State, and then examine the | of the Colored Citizens of the City of New 


uel Galloway, Superintendent of Common a “ Great Anti-Colonization Mass Meeting 


books for themselves: | York,” held April 23rd. We shail next 





by its works, whether it agrees with us in | of, and probably never will be; forthey hold 
to be censured who make high profes- | hunting grounds to the pale face, it was He 
sions of anti-slavery aud do nothing, whose | whose habitations is said to be uncomforta- 
make, but is conveniently awake and morbid- | —eaeemeseeneasittitenianthe 
ly scrupulous whenever a donation is asked Cobb's School Books, 
bo! Suttlentd ‘abd Every plan of instruction which tends to | 
‘That wach labét mast Se per ormed 8” | facilitate the vequisition of learning—whieh 
great expenditures made before public senti- 
: ; aot ‘ asi | 
: ‘ ner : ginner, is abstruse in its charaeter, is certain- | 
colt tw Denttiten, Sebeiven eeiton; Hrqutvee bat ly a desideratum to both teacher and pupil. 
a small portion of common sese to compre: 
6 apprect: he importance of a proper sys- 
i-sl; intimate that itl My os di twa wh I proper sys- | 
anti Grngs ism " intimate that it has no | coat of quabenbt olidedilinks. bad sikdia tibiese: | 
9908 cea may Oe | oring to extend equal facilities to all of the | 
You must, in either case, first determine that ; te Stee tot + | 
it is needed, and a sufficient number must be are also seeking to Improve upon the old | 
1 be d, and the road lwcated.— | '° time such alteration as its deficiencies | 
surveyed, and th ated.— aaa ‘ 
Hollows nav be filled and hills cot down, “"&8*s" Pho tatcodanton of Phonegraptiy | 
: . . | abandonment of the arbitrary roles upon | 
blasted. And when th@road is graded, it is : - : 
yhich the scie B.C 
by no means completed, but requires a vast which the saloace af A.B. ¢ 
to run on, whether they be the Philadelphia | 
ears, or the cars of Emancipation, In one) 
having funds expended for aught except lay- | 
ing the sleepers and fastening on the rails; | 
as in the other to find fault with the employ- | 
change in public sentiment which mast evi- | 
dently precede the abolition of slavery. | 
We have just finished reading a letter from 
Wim. W. Findlay, a colored man, to his | 


our views, or differs from us; but those are | (hat if any being ever gave their homes and 
conscience sleeps over every bargain they | bly warm. | 
in aid of bumanity. bia 
, fficiently changed to manifest it- | simplifies and explains that, which to the be- | 
went ts sulficien chang ‘ : 
hend ; aud itis buta foolish chjection against VRS eae ot SS PM ae ee a | 
Anti-slavery reform | 
i . ‘ ; lroad | ' iT 
is very much like the building of a ratiroa SP I 8 Ay 
nvinced of this fact. ‘Then the ground method of teaching, and adopting from time | 
convinced of th rl. oun 
rivers bridged, mountains tunnelled, and idk into many of the schvols,and the consequent | 
, ‘ i 
deal of lubor to make it suitable for the cars 
case, it would be as reasonable to object to) 
ment of means necessary to effect the desired | 
A Colored Colonizationist. | 
| 


| a great stride in advance. 


' 
Bat all are not 


reatly to take its and for those who are un. | 
willing to excuse some letters from represen: | 
ting many sounds or no sound according to 
the position in which they are placed, works 
have been prepared, in which the words in 
common use have been so classified and ar- 
ranged that the labor of the teacher and pu- 
pil are both greatly lessened. 

We cannot, of our own knowledge, speak 
of Cobb's School Books as compared with | 
others now in use, for our acquaintance with 


many high in authority in such matters, pro- 


I am clear in the conviction that each of | 
the works of the Series is admirably adapted | 
to the use contemplated ; and that the entire | 
collection meets as fully the wants of 
Schools, as any plan of study or beet 
within my acquaintance. The Series is char- 
acterized by a clear and natural arrangement, 
philosophical classification, and genere! accu- 
racy. e selections and productions are ap- 
propriate, and constitute in merit and charae- 
ter, a gradation suited to the progression and 
expansion of the young intellect. The other 
features of the Series are equally commenda- | 
ble. I cheerfully recommend the works to 
the friends of Education, 


SAMUEL GALLOWAY. 
N. B. [saae Trescott, of this place, will 
furnish all of Cobb’s School Books to those 
who wish them, either at wholesale or se- 
tail. 








A Strange Letter. 


The following extract is from a letter re- 
ceived from a correspondent at Kirtland, 
Lake Co.: 


Having been, for more than two years, a 
subscriber to your paper, | find nothing ob- 
jectionable, but much to admire in the digni- 
fied course which you have pursued. The 
Garrisonians form the only pollitcal phalanx 
which is invulnerable wpon the great. ques- 
tion of slavery-extension, I believe that they 
would see the everlasting hills removed, and 
earth dissolved into its original chaos, before 
they would consent that slavery should ve 
extended one inch in space. 

Thus far, many troe-hearted Free Sollers 
attend them, But farther; the Disanionist 
takes a mighty stretch in the path of 
reform, which none can take’ who has one 
foct upon the neck of his fellow man, and 
the other upon the road to political eminence. 
It is for bim to soar above the noisome, 
miasma of slavery, and gaze at the etermal 
sunlight of truth, ' ty 

Though Pact with the Free Soil partgz1 
am fully Jed that slavery, which is a 
deep-rooted moral and political evil, “a 
more pungent and effective remedies. 
is a fearful cement to marble. ‘This govern- 
ment, founded upon the base and treacherous 
ptinsiple of inhumanity, must, will, one day 
rock and throe with ® moral earthquake.— 
The churches of ovr land, which réar their 
gilded spires in mockery towards heaven, 
are monuments ¢f our shame—only calling 
down the lightning of heaven’s indignation, 
and will be levelled with the ground ; for on- 
ly upon their ruins can a temple be dedicated 
to Liberty. ; , 

Many upon the Reserve, who fear God and 
“esehew ccil,’ have separated themselves 
from those who worship the “mammun of un- 
righteousness.” 

The Disunion agitation has done much for 
the Reserve. Though the labors of its advo- 
cates have been less here than in many other 
portions of the State. ; 


The writer of the above evidently under- 
stands his duty, though he does it not. In- 
stead of casting in his lot with the few who 
form the only ‘phalanx whieh is invulnera- 
ble opon the great question of slavery-exten- 
sion,” he chooses to act with the many ,kaow- 


ing that the abolition of slavery “ requires 


putrid | the history of ‘this people, should be 


week try to give some of the speeches made 
on the oceasion: = * 


Whereas, letters have been received 
in this country from the Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, now in England on a mission 
in behalf of his Church, informing us 
thatthe Rev. Mr. Miller, an agent of the 
American Colonization Society, is at pre- 
sent in England, laboring in behalf of 
said Society, soliciting the aid of British 
Philanthropy, representing to the British 
public that the colored people of these 
United Stares are beginning to favor the 
Colonization scheme. «And whereas, this 
represemation of siid agent is false and 
unfounded, inasmuch us the people of 
color of these United States, having, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, held many hun- 
dred meetings in public, on the subject of 
the American Colonization Society, and 
whereas, ai all these meetings they have 
uniformly protested against the doctrines, 
the designs, and the influences of that 
Society, as evil doctrines, diabolical de- 
signs, and slave crushing influences, 
which views we do still retain, therefore 
be it Resolved, 

That the idea of the American Coloni- 
zation Society when first conceived, was 
eombivedly opposed and denounced by 
the people of color throughout the free 
Siates in 1817, and at the present mo- 
ment, being identically the same, it has, 
and will continue io have, as it always | 
has had, the abhorrence and contempt of 
our people. 

Resolved, That the testimony of our 

eneration of the people of color is en- 
y, uniformly, and absolutely against 

she scheme of African Colonization, and 
that this solemn testimony—peculiar in 


abufidant evidence to all men that we 
will not remove to Africa except by the 
exercise of force" or: ae 

Resolved, ‘That as natives of the soil 
we feel an affinity, an attachment there- 
to, which neither injury, oppression nor 
insult in the form of the American Colo- 
nization » Society or any other similar | 
wicked scheme, can destroy, and it is 
our solemn determination while lile lasts 
to be neither seduced nor driven from our 
homes. 


the. Mesias its pa ssed yy great oepting wed bina. 8 


Miller. Conveation in Kentucky, 


Resolved, That we fraternally com-| The Lonisvil Jay-cont 
mend the Rev. J. W.C. Ponniiigton to the proseengee of we evel (row 
the confidence and sympathies of Brit-| which we take the following : 

ish Christians, as a firm friend of his} This convention, composed of citizens of 
people in America. the Commonwealth of 





senting the opinions and atthe ant = 
Europe. jnumber of their fellow citizens throughout 
|the Commonwealth, met in thé Capita! on 


The news from Europe gives unmistekea- the 25th April, 1849, to consider what course 
ble indications that the bright prospects of an '* becomes those who are posed to the ins 
enlarged freedom for the people are gradually |¢fease and to the perpetuity, very inthis 
fading away. France has gone back, in ai] State, to pursue in the approaching canvasg 
but the name, to a state of less freedom than for members of the convention, called to 
that enjoyed under Louis Philippe, and is;4Mend the Constitetion, adopts the proposis 
now enjoying herself with operas, fetes, and “ons which follow, as expressing ine judge 
the, earinee kinds of amusements which make | ™eut in the premises: | 
a Parisian’s paradise. Austria has her iron! 1, Believing that involuntary hereditar 
heel again on the necks of her people, and slavery, as it caine by law in this ng ie 
her despotic government is avenging itself in inj to the p ity of the common. 
acts of terrible severity for the indignities wealth, inconsistent with the fundamental 
the friends of liberal principles momentarily principles of free government, contrary to the 
In Germany the light is not atufer F 
altogether quenched, and hope, yet lingers. | 
Jn Italy the flagof despotism is once more 
unfurled, and ts successes bode the speedy | not to be perpetuated in the commonwealth, 
overthrow of the little spark of liberty which | any scheme of emancipation ought 
had been so bravaly kindled, and which for|to be prospective, rating exclusively upon 
a time shone with such cheering splendor.— | negroes born aftet the of the scheme 
Rome, so long the abode of ecclesiastical and connected with colonigation, 
despotism, but whose manly and dignified} 3. That we | d the following 
efforts to throw off the yoke have filled the | points as those to be insisted on in the new 
world with aston’ and admiration, still constitution, and thatveandidates be run in 
struggles against the refluent tide of legiti- every county in the Siate, favorable to these 
macy and * divine right,” bother best friends | or similar constitutional ‘provisions, 
tremble for her fate, The Sycophantic tools| 4. ‘The absolute probibition of the impor- 
of supreme power snuff the coming over- tation of any more p nee to Kentucky. 
throw, and are sowing dissensions hie the, 5. The complete power of the people of 
only path to safety isinharmony. We have) Kentucky to entoree and perfect in or under 
looked upon the straggle for liberty in Rome | the new constitution, a system of gradual, 
with more interest than in any other Euro- | prospective emancipation of slaves. 
pean country. Her efforts and successes! 6. The convention confines its recommen- 
have surprised and delighted us. Her mod-|dation to the question of Siavery, and makes 
eration and forbearance, her wisdom and |no expression of opitionom any other topic, 





put upon her. rights of mankind, and adverse to a 


pure state of morals, we are of opinion that 
it ought not to be i and that it ought 





2. That 





“baer her Sielt pp ( of the princi- or-cqregelideheud 
ples of true liberty, have filled us with ad- " 
miration. She has iaken large strides in the The Smuggling Case in Siocklolm. 


A correspondent writing for one of the 
New York papers from Washington, states 
that the goods smuggled into Stockholin were 
for a Philadelphia tady, and that they were 
presents from her friends in that city. ‘The 
Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs, it ia 
suid, addressed a letter to Mr. Ellsworth af- 
ter the affair became knawn, stating that he 
was sorry to Le obliged to call his attention 
to the ten cases which he tad entered at the 
Custom House as containing sugar, tea, cofs 
fee, &c. He stated that by accident one of 
them had broken open at the Castom Iouse, 
and was found to contain British goods that 


only path which can give true freedom to 
the mind, and orffetter the soul. She has 
decreed the right of suffrage, and freedom of 
religious and political opinion, She has 
abolished i iastical privileges, 
and has separated the civil from the eccle- 
siastical power, and has made the latter a- 
menable to the civil law, She has raised 
the people to a participation in the duties 
and respousibiljties of Government, and has 
abolished the civil power of the Bishop of | 
Rome, who has so long ruled her with des- 
potic sway. She has, ia a word, done al- 
most every thing which an, American citizen “ 3 
could wish her to do in so short a space, and , Were subject to high duties; and he request. 
has laid broad her foundations for the safety, led Mr, Ellsworth to attend the opening of 
happiness, and liberty of her people. 11 isthe other cases at the Custom House. Mr, 
a painful thought, therefore, that all this good | Ellsworth protested that there must be some 
must be lost—this glorious Jight qaenched | mistake about the eases, and expressed a 
in™Cimmerian darkness—but we fear the | Wish to be allowed to re-ship them to Lubec, 
worst, while we cannot cease to hope as long | ‘rom which place they had been sent to him, 
as the catastrophe is averted.—Pittsburg Ga-|2nd where the mistake would be rectified. 
celles The Swedish Minister replied to this, that as 
his cases were represented to contain sugar, 
tea, coffee, &c., it was certain that these Sore 
not his, and that he would therefore attempt 
to find the owner in Stockholm, refusing 19 
allow them to leave the Custom House, 
‘Lhe correspondence, says the writer from 
ie baa ty peek? 
! 4 5 1s it was put by 
Vicinity; also of a placard, which we con-|ihe Swedish Minister, The writer adds that 
ceived to be a production anexampled in alihese cases, or packages, wére addressed to 
dependency of the British C@wn. It isthe! Mr. Ellsworth at bis pattieular solicitation, 
first time that the constituted av-thorities of {that he might be allowed the honor of pass. 
municipality have p lly superintended | ing them for the onty female representative 
the buraing in effigy of the representative of | of his country at Sicekholm. The New York 
the sovereign. Express says that the lady of the American 
The same thing has been done in Coburg|/Consul at Stockholm is 2 Philadelphian, 
and we are told that the reflection of the) highly accomplished, and quite above being 
huge fire which consumed the mock Govern-|4 pariy to any attempt at. fraud upon the 


| 
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CANADA, 


(From the Montreal Courier of April 30.) 
We received yesterday morning copies of 














Resolved, That from evidence in the ! 


past history of the Liberian Colony, we 
have reason to believe that it has been 
recreant to the cause of human freedom, | 
and an enslaver of its own kindred. | 


Resolved, That if it be left optional | 
with a stave to go to Africa or not, we | 
advise him not to go, but ratherto remain | 


here and add to the number of those who 
may yet imitate the example of our fa- | 


thers of ’76. 


Resolved, That to secure funds in aid 
of the Colonization scheme, its advocates | 
have ever maligned the characters of the | 
nominally free people ofthe North: and 
in so doing, have, awong ot er wrongs, 
duped the christian public by inducing 





more pungent and effective remedies’ than 
they propose; and swears to uphold a gov- 
ernment which he declares * is founded up- 
on the base and treacherous principle of in- 
humanity,” The extract we have quoted 
gives evidence to our mind of a lamentable 
sacrifice of principle; and our correspondent, 


| we believe, represents a large class, but few 


of whom have courage to as frankly avow, 


| as he does, 


«1 see the Ri and f approve it too; 
I know the Wrong, and yet the Wrong pursue.” 


With such conscious inconsistency resting 


| sueh works, has been but slight, since we upon his anti-slavery character, we cannot 
| threw by our satchel; bat we learnthat very conceive how he could muster coutage to 


look a slaveholder in the face, and demand 


brethern in Indiana, urging them to emigrate | nounce them equa/ to any in use, and by a_ of him that he loosen his iron grasp. What 
to Africa. Itis rather a rich specimen of | goodly number they aie affirmed to be supe- argument could he arge, should the man- 
Colonization logic, and coming from a color- | rior to Sander’s and the Eclectic series. — thief, following his example, say, * Sir, | 
ed man, is remarkable, ‘The writer is un- | They have been in use for years—and still have listened to all you have said against 
doubtedly correct when he assumes that the continue to be—in the public schouls of N.!| slavery, and find nothing objectionable in it. 


colored man can not be fru/y independent | 
here, until all his rights are acknowledged ; 
and that his present condition in this country | 
is one of social and civil oppression. To | 
escape this condition, to place themselves 
in a position where they may be truly inde- 

t, he advises the colored people of In- 
diana to seek a home in Africa; and afier- 
ward adds,“ J honest/y doubt whether it is 
the will or order of Providence tu grant us per- 
Sect social equality with the white race at this 
time.” Now we humbly suggest whether 
it is not direetly flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to complain of the inequality which 
exists and seek to escape its presence, to 
counteract, as it were, God's design. Wm. 
W. Findley is, however, the kind of colored 





York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Bualti- 
more; and the New Jersey State Education 
Society gives them the preference over all 
others. 

Cobb's series consists of a Spelling Book, 
and five Reading Books. The Spelling Book 
contains between sixteen and seventeen 


I believe your doctrine is true, and in this 
many slaveholders think with me; but you 


| take a mighty stride in advance of 08 when 
| you insist upon the doctrine of Immediate E- 
mancipation. Though I act with the Taylor 
party, am folly persuaded that some more 


them to pay large sums of money osten- 
sibly to evangelize Afvica. 

Resolved, That we earnestly beseech 
our frienda in Great Britain not to 
strengthen the hands of the slaveholders, 
and aggravate the prejudice that con- 
sumes us, by giving their countenance 
io the Colonization Society, remember- 
ing that however unexceptionnble its 
theory may appear io them, the Aboli- 
tionists of America, and the intelligent 
portion of the free colored people cordi- 
ally concur in deprecating its practical 
influence as eminently promoting the 
prosperity of Savery and Caste. 


Resolved, That we advise the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society to call home 
its agent, Rev. Mr. Miller, and not at- 
tempt to impose upon British philanthro- 
py, a thing rotten in deception—in sin 
and iniquity, rotten tothe core—a scheme 
which is becoming daily moré and more 
disreputable. 

Resolved, That this meviing do peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to | 

aie asum sufficient to colonize | 

jot Cresson, Henry Clay, Anson G. 

and others in the land of their 
forefathers; they being disiurbers of the 
public peace, in persisting in urging col- 


or General was seen thirty miles off on the!country she represents. The Consul is a 


Swede, and an excellent and amiable man,— 
Hartford Courant. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Culling done to order, and all work warrantee, 


Corner of Main & Chestout streets, Salem, 
Ohio. - 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 


The subscriber, thankful for past favoure 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inforin the public that he still coutinues in 


ake. 

‘The people of Frontenac, Leeds and Has- 
tings are preparing to march to the assistance 
of their brethern in Lower Canada, ‘The 
owners of the Steamboats have placed them 
at the disposal, of the loyal people. 

It was reported in town yesterday after-| 
noon, that the house of Mr. J. S. Macdonald | 
member for Glengarry, at Cornwall, had been 
burnt by the populace on Saturday night; 
that Mr. Macdonald has fled for his life, and 
that the brave Highlanders of Gleuary are 
arming by thousands to come to the assis- 
tence of the British population of Lower Ca- 
nada if need be, 

We have also intelligence of great excite- 
ment in Toronto, Hamilton and Belleviile. 








The Fist Regiment and the Queen's) ine well-known stand formerly carried on by 
light rage were brought into town on! 7) ng McLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
Saturday. . - 


busmess. ; 
Directions.—For double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pt. 
cring 8 of it 


‘The Executive Council was sitting near- 
ly all day yesterday, and it is reported that 
they have sworn in Mr. John Young as 
Chief Magistrate of the city! We ver 
much wonder what goed that wil! do them 
We believe that God has delivered these 
Ministers over to Satan, for their own des- 
truetion, which they have determined on ac- 


double and twist 32 cuts, 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same one 
of avy other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts forchain. Le has 
two machines to weave the half-double cove 


complishing in the speediest manner possi-|¢!!*'s- For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 

ble ere os should not 0 much care about |OWS: double'and twist 7 cotton yarn 

bet the have also deceived the Governor ie “bh pant» wand of at yey 
neral b ir lying representations till he 

ao infatuated Pe ms Bes twisted w and t@eu's of No. 9 






ves, ; 
it is not far off. 


——— 

The Placard is as follows: 

Tuan ovr! Turn ovr!—The members of 
the Corporation, and the other inhabitants of 
the town, who desire to make their sense of 
indignation and abhorrence at the conduct of 
the Exit of Elgin, in prostituting the Queen's 
name by assenting to the Rebel Indemnity 
Bill, will avsemble this evening, at half past 
seven o'clock on the Public Square of the 
town, in front of the Court House to wit- 
ness the burning of his lorship’s effigy, and 
to adopt such proceedings as may be deewed 
desirable. 

The Warden of the District, the Presi- 
dent of the Roard of Police, and the High 
Constable, will see to the preservation of 

ce and order, Gop save THe Queen! 

Brookville, April 28th, 1849. 


Decision or tHe Surneme Covnt or Lov- 
tstana.—By this high tribunal, it is decided 


; for filling, For No. 2, 
The end is not yet—but on og Ppl. 


“twisindyand 


8 cuts single, t for the chain, 
—17 cuts of double a tiated 

one pound single white cotton for filling == 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 


nine or ten ents to tie pound 
Plain and figured table 


ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD 
Green street, Salem, 
June 1Gth, 1848. 6m--148 
— 7 rot 
SPELLING REFORM, 
DEPOT OF PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS! 
— 9 
THE following Phonetio works can be 


had at the SALEM E, at Pub» 
lishers’ wholesale Prices. Teachers and = 


turers can therefore bo supplied without 
The Phonographie Class Book, 374 ets, 





trouble and expense of sending Bast, 











stringent and effective remedies than it pro- 
poses are necessary to reach slavery. The 
antieslavery agitation has done much for the 


thousand words, which are divided into six 
parts, and afterwards so classified and ar- 


. nogra Rr “. 
Americans to go to Africa, and in | that the constitutional right of trial by Jory) . Pray open” 7 “ 
sending emissaries abroad to malign a | does not extend to slaves. As their lives “ Phonotypic Chart, 50“ 


large and 


pepereble portion of the A- 


denied the privilege of all other men in the 


are not their own, but their masters, they are| 


ranged in sub-ditisions that the eye and the South. Slavery is an accursed institution, a 
ear are enabled to act as nearly in harmony fabric cemented by blood ; bot, I trast, sir, 
as is possible with our present arbitrary or- you will exeuse me from giving my views 
thography. The Reading Books are ofcourse at greater length at present, as I understand 
graduated to suit the learner; and questions there is a lot of likely negroes in town whieh 
are placed at the end of each lesson, by the | 1 wish to purchase.” 

replies to which the teactier can readly per- Such a speech would not seem ie to's 
ceive whether his pupil wnderstands what | nconsistent than our correspondens’s letter. 





and that he has the thanks of 
: for his timely and forunae 
Y 10 the secret efforts of the A- 


rican people. 
ved, That we recognize in the 
Rev. Alex. Crummell, now in England 
on a mission for his church, a true man, 
a loyal, firm, uiflinching adherent to 


country. 
most cherished institution of the South. 


directing the submission to the 
Wisconsin, at the next 


is to be extended to colored 
passed both houges 
is a law. 


Society in Eng- 





What beauties there are in that 


Swat. Cororen Mew Vore.—The bill 


of the Legislature gud 


First Lessons in Phowography, 02 * 
Comiselione unser +e 
2, 1849.—098.0f H. th 


Salem, March 
C. DONALDSON'&'00, 





general of) WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
the question whether equal right of suffrage | Kee 


sae 


mt 
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T we 
No. 18, Maio street, Cincinnatly 


January, 1645. 























ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


or she who appeared most free of the | tures whieh usually supply the place of cor- 
cares and sorrows of this world, for he | tect tion. 


| had taken a fancy for such an article, 


and had a notion that by wearing it he 


The : 
tess thought her son’s request vaiher of 


Fg _____ a 
POETRY. MISCELLANEOUS. | 
For the Bugle. | Prams Conese Bdingburgh Jour. | 
ve in the Wilderness.” eleton in Every House. 
as —_ When suffering under the pressure of would be speedily cured. 
BY M. A. M- our own distresses, whether they be of 


Alone in the forest che | peacefully slumbers, 
And low winds above her sigh, 


regular continuance, or have come upon 
us of a sudden, we are apt to imagine 
that no individual in the surrounding 


And the nightingale wails there in piteous world is so unfortunate as we, or, perhaps, 


pumbers, |that we stand alt 


ther by ourselves in 


For no other mourner is nigh. jealamity, or, at the most, belong to a 


is 
Alone, without coffin, or shroud she reposes, 


No stone marks her place of rest, 
But the dark cyprus spreads there its boughs, 
and the wild roses 
Their perfume shed or'er her breast. 


In peace she reposes, nor starteth with terror 
At the distant bloodhound’s bay ; 
The breezes that play with the forest leaves, 
bear her 
No tidings of him far away. 


Bat she heedeth it not, for the boon for which 


_. panted 

Her soul, sbe hath found at last,— 
The sweet boon of freedom, her Savior has 

granted; 

She feels not the woes of the past. 


She feare not the vengeance of those who 


denied her, 
Her God-given rights to own, 
Nor the jaws of the wild beast that crouches 
beside her, 
As she sleeps in the forest alone. 


O! no, not alone, for the heart of her lover 
Is busied with her there, 
He dreamed, but the dreams he most cherish- 
ed are over 
His dearest hopes vanished in air. 


a Aati Slavery Bugle, Vol. 3, No. 49, Page 


Masings in the Temple of Nature. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 
Man ean build nothing worthy of his Maker 
Prom royal ’s stupendons fae, 
Down to humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain! 





The wondrous world which he himself crea- 
ted 


Is the fit temple of ereation’s Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
. And praises poured. 


Tis altar—earth ; its roof the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and stars, the lamps that give 


it light, 
clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
- ” le pictures bright. 
Bie stole, ol) vogal things, whose glad devo- 
In < united is heavenward sped, 
The “i ' winds, the deep-mouth- 
Its organ dread, 
The face of nature, its God-written bible, 
Which all mankind serene and explore, 


While none can wrest, te, or libel 
Its loving lore. 


neater we that our Maker, whose ef- 
Knows no distinction—suffers no recall, 
Sheds his impartial favor and protection 
Alike on all. 
Thus by divine example do we gather, 
That race should love alike all others, 
Christian —dow— Pagan, children of one Fa- 
, All, all are brothers. 
Conscience, heaven's silent oracle, th’ asses- 


of 


ht and wrong in every human breast, 
Sternly th’ 


transgressor 
‘o live unblest. 


plone and the virtaous, th ited 
 ~ met frown, rs pln watery de- 


Stil in their bosoms find a pure, exalted 
2 nts’) - Calling gece. 


Hence, do ‘s eare that hardened vice is 
¥ it with avenging rod, 

whl” ge ln coe, must be 
Toman and God. 

. ( Teacher, 
lessons on 






*yitt thou Nook dowa and bless, if, when 


mh ye 


I poar to they with thrilling heart impae 
% My gratitude ;— 


receive and bless tion? 

wi - Thouwilt! Thou wilt! 
most 

of all companions is a simple, frank man. 
withéat aby higle prétenticns joan 


ents aie 









at all 
and 


n 





MD dire 


Sud. 


our| listeners amidst the 


mall body of unfortunates, forming an 
exception from all the rest of mankind. — 
We look to a neighbor, and, seeing that 
he is not afflicted by any open or palpa- 
ble grievance, and makes no complaint 
of any which are hidden from our eyes, 
we conclude that he isa man entirely 


fortunate and thoroughly happy, while 


we are never free from trouble of one 
kind or other, and, in fact, appear as the 
very step-children of Providence. For 
every particular evil which besets us, we 
find a contrast in the exactly opposite 
circumstances of some other person, and, 
by the pains of envy, perhaps, add ma- 
terially to the real extent of our distres- 
ses. Are we condemned to a severe 
toil for our daily bread, then we look to 
him who gains it by some means which 
appear to us less laborious. Have we 
litle of worldly wealth, then do we com- 
pare ourselves with the affluent man, 
{who not only commands all those nec- 
‘essaries of which we can barely obtain a 
sufficiency, but many luxuries besides, 
which we only know by name. Are we 
unblessed with the possession of children, 
we pine to see the superabundance which 
characterises another family, where they 
are far less earnestly desired. Are we 
bereft of a succession of tenderly belov- 
ed friends or relatives, we wonder at 
the felicity of certain persons under our 
observation, who never know what it is 
to wear moufning. In short, no evil 
falls to our Jot but we are apt to think 
ourselves its almost sole victums, and we 
either overlook a great deal of the cor- 
responding vexations of our fellow crea- 
tures, or think, in our anguish, that they 
are far less than ours. 

We remember a story in the course of 
our reading, which illustrates this fallacy 
ina very affecting manner. A widow of 
Naples, named, if we recollect right'y, 
the Countess Corsini, had but one son 
remaining to give her an interest in the 
world; and he was a youth so remarka- 
ble for the elegance of his person, atid 
every graceful and amiable quality, that, 
even it he had not stood in that situation 
of usual tendernesstowards his mother, 
she might well have been excused for be- 
holding him with an extravagant degree 
of attachment. When this young gen- 
tleman grew up, he was sent to pursue 
his studies atthe University of 
where he'so well ‘his ‘time that 
he soon became one of the most distin- 
, met scholars, at the same time that 

e gained theaffection of all who knew 
him, on account of his singularly noble 
character and manners. Every vacation 

returned to spend a few months with 
his mother, who never failed to mark with 
delight the progress he had made, if nor 
in his literary swudies, at least in the cul- 
tivation of every personal accomplish- 
ment. Her attachment was thus preven- 
ted from experiencing any abatement,and 
she was encouraged to place always more 
and more reliance upon that hope of his 
future greatness, which had induced her 
at first to send him to so distant a univer- 
sity, nud had hitherto supported her un- 
der his absence. Who can describe the 
soliciude with which a mother—and 
‘she a widow’ (to use the language of 
scripture)—regards a last-surviving son ? 
His every motion—his every wish—she 
watches with atentive kindness. He 
lcannot be al a few minutes longer 
than his wont, but she becomes uneasy, 
and, whatever be the company in which 
she sits at the moment, permits her whole 
soul to b al lin a reverie, 
from which nothing can rouse her but 
his rewrn. If he comes on horseback, 
she hears the footfall of the animal 
while it is -as yet far beyond the ken of 
ordinary ears; if he be walking, she 
knows the sound of his foot upon the 
threshold, though confounded to all other 
of his com- 





in his, and the sole 1 at 


|which she dare not look is the idea of 


ng the ‘and pleasant 
with whom she already parted 
for the grave. Such exacily were the 
feelings of the Neapolitan mother res- 
pecting her noble beloved—her ONLY 
son. 

It chanced, however, that just when he 
was about to return to Naples, perfected 
in all the instruction which could be be- 
stowed upon him, he was seized sudden- 
ly by a dangerous sickness, which, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the best phy- 
sicians in jogna, brought him in heck 
days to the brink of the grave. Being 
assured that he could not survive, his 
only care, so far as concerned the living 
world, was for his mother, who he fear- 
ed would suffer very severely from her 
loss, if not altogether sink under it. It 
was his most anxious wish that some 
means should be used oA pi ps her be- 
ing overpowered by grief, and an expedi- 
ent for that at length suggested 











| would give him even a visionary satis- 


| 


but being loth to refuse anything that 


faction, she instantly set about her inquis 
ry after the happiest lady in Naples, with 
the view of requesting her kind offices it 
the manner described. Her inquiry was 
tedious and difficult; everybody she 


could think of, or who was pointed out to) 
her, was found, on searching nearer, to} 


have her own share of troubles. t 
some time she almost despaired, but hav- 
ing nevertheless persevered, she was at 
length introduced to one—a middle-aged 
married lady—who not only appeared to 
have all the imaginable materials of 
worldly bliss, but bore every external 
mark of being cheerful and contented in’ 
her situation. To this fortunate dame 
the Countess preferred her request, ma- 
king the circumstances of the case her 
only excuse for so strange an application. 
‘My dear countess,’ said the lady, ‘spare 
all Be y; for, if 1 had really been 
quali or the task, | would most glad- 
ly have undertaken it. But if you will 
just follow me to avother raom, I. will 
cere to you that] am the most misera- 
ble woman in Naples.’ So saying she 
led the mother to a remote chamber, 
where there was nothing but a curtain 
which hung from the ceiling to the fluor. 
This being drawn aside, she diselosed, to 
the horror of her visiter, a skeleton hang- 
ing from a beam. ‘Oh, dreadful!’ ex- 
claimed the Countess; ‘what means this!’ 
The lady looked mournfully at her, and, 
afier a minute’s silence, gave the follow- 
ing explanation. ‘This,’ she said, ‘was 
ayouth wholoved me before my marriage 
and whom | was obliged to part with 
when my relations compelled me to mar- 
ry my present husband. We afierwards 
renewed our acquaintance, though with 
no evil intent, and my husband was so 
much infuriated at finding him one day 
in my presence, asto draw his sword and 
ruo him through the heart. Not satisfi- 
ed with this, he caused him to be hung 
up here, and every night and morning 
since then has compelled me to come 
and survey his remains. ‘To the world | 
may bear a cheerful aspect, and seem to 
be possessed of all the comforts of life, 
but you may judge if [ can be really en- 
titled to the reputation which you have 
attributed to me, or be qualified to exe- 
cute your son’s commission.’ 

The Counféss Corsini readily ac« 


knowledged that her situation was most | 


miserable, and retired to her own house, 
in despair of obtaining wha: she was in 
quest of, seeing that if an apparently hap- 
py woman had such a seeret sorrow as 
this, what were those likely to have who 
bore no such appearance, ‘Alas,’ she 
said to herself, ‘no one is exempt from 
the disasters and sorrows of life—there is 
a skeleton in every house.’ 

When she reached home, she found a 
letter conveying intelligence of her son’s 
death, which in other circumstances 
would have overturned her reason, or 
broken her heart, but prepared as she 
was by the foresight of her son, produced 
only a rational degree of grief. When 
the first acute sensations were past, she 


said resignedly to herself, that great as | 


the calamity was, it was probably no grea- 
ter than what her fellow-creatures were 
enduring every day, and she would there- 
fore submit with tranquillity. 

The application of this tale, tinged as 
it is with the peculiar hue of continental 
manners and ideas, must be easy to eve- 
ry one of our readers. ‘They must see 
how great a fallacy it is to suppose that 
others are, more generally than our- 
selves, spared any of the common mis- 
haps of life, or that we, in particular, are 
under the doom of a severe fate. ‘They 
may be assured that beneath many of the 
gorgeous shows of this world there luck 
terrible sores, which are not the less ter- 
rible that they are unseen, The very 
happiest looking men and women, the 
most prosperous mercantile conceris, 
have all their secret cankers and draw- 
backs. The pride of the noble—the lux- 
ury of the opulent—even the dignity and 
worship of the crown—all have a some- 
thing \o render them, if it were known, 
less enviable than they appear. We 
never, for our part, enter upon any giit- 
tering aud magnificent scene, or hear 
any person who is repmed to be singuler- 
ly rous or » bus we immedi- 
ately think of the ility’ which ex. 
ists that our own humble home and con- 
dition, disposed as we sometimes may be 
to repine about them, compose just as 
much of what is to be desired by a ration- 
al man as the other. Even in those great 
capitals, where affluence and luxury are 
so wonderfully concentrated, and all the 
higher orders appear so singularly well 
lodged and fed, and attended to, we can- 
not help looking to the other side, and 
imagining for every one his own particu- 
lar misery. ‘The houses‘appear like pal- 
aces, but the idlest or may be as, 
sured of it, as one of the incontrovertible 
decrees of Providence, that there isa 
skeleton in every one of them. 


Elizabeth Blackwell, M. D. 
throagh the 




















. Miss B. is 28 years of age. She was born 
in the city of Bristol, England. Her father | 
settled with his family in New York when} 
was about three years’ old, After a res- 
sce there of 5 or 6 years, he failed in bu- 
removed to Cincinnati. A few 
after his arrival there he died, leaving 
ow and nine children in very embai- 
circumstances. Elizabeth, the third 
» Was then 17, and assisted two of 
ers in teaching a young ladies’ semi- 
. ~ By the joint efforts of the elder chil- 
. younger members of the family 
and educated, and a comfort- 
estead on Walnut Hill was secured 
the family. The we owe which, in the 
of their first difflen ties, they had fore- 
to purchase, has already quadrupled the 
os which it cost them. I give this fact for 
illustration of character which it affords. 
The enterprise of these young ladies is 
still farther indicated by the next steps which 
they severally took. Anna, the eldest, some 
years ago took up her residence in New York, 
where she has until lately worked at the 
trade of periodical authorship, French trans- 
lation, and composer of music. She ie now 
in England nn the engagement with a 
ublieher there to translate the whole of 
Foutier’ works. She was selected for this 


k for her very high ability in French trans- 
Nation, and the excellence of her English 
Another sister, Emily, is teaching a 
boy's school in Cincinnati, preparing them 
for College in the departments of mathemat- 
ics and the classic Janguages. And Eliza- 
beth, after two or three years hard labor and 
study in North and South Carolina, and two 
years more, exclusively devoted to the study 
of medicine, in Philadelphia and Geneva, has 
her medica] diploma in her pocket. 

About five years ago she first entertained 
the idea of devoting herself to the study of 
medicine. Having taken the resolution she 
went vigorously to work to effect it, She 
commenced the study of Greek, and perse- 
vered until she could read it satisfactorily, 
and’ revived ber Latin by devoting three or 
four hours a day to it until she had both suffi- 
ciently for ordinery and professional 

ur, French she had taught, and stu- 

bie German to gratify her love for its mod- 

ern literature. ‘he former she speaks with 

fidewey, and translates the latter elegantly, 

+ manage to read Italian prose pretty 
! 


Early in the spring of 1845, for the pur- 
pose of making the most money in the short- 
est time, she set out for North Carolina, and 
after some months teaching French and mu- 
sié; and reading medicine with Dr. Joho 
Dickson, of Ashville, she removed to Char- 


. Here she taught music alone, and 
Piniettmcty under the direction of Dr. 


uel H, Dickson, then a resident of Char- 
and now Professor of Practice in the 
U ity of New York. 

Two years aga she came to Philadelphia 
for the purpose of pursuing her study. ‘That 
oaneene. Dr. J. M. — Professor of ine 
omy, afforded her excellent opportunities for 
dissection in his private anatomical rooms. 
The winter following she attended her first 
full course of lectures at Geneva. The next 
summer she resided at the Blockley Hospi- 

Philadelphia, ih she ae the nlosens 

ions from Dr. Benedict, principa 

a, anda lecge mange for obser- 

hich its om 1 var and number of 

cases winter attended her 

second course at Geneva, and graduated reg- 

ulatly at the close of the session, Her the- 

sis was upon ship fever, which she had am- 

- opportunities for observing at Blockley. 

was so ably written that the faculty of 
Geneva deterinined to give it publication. 

It is in keeping with my idea of this story 
to add that the proceeds of her industry have 
been adequate to the entire expense of her 
medical education—about eight hundred dol- 





In a few weeks she will ‘leave for Paris 
with a design of remaining there one or two 
years, hoping to obtain there still greater fa- 
cilities for the farther stady of her profession 
than this country affords; especially in the 
department of surgery, which she has had 
but little opportunity to see. 

She will return when this object is accom- 
plished to ow medicine in all its branch- 
es, and will probably settle in the city of N. 
York. — Wat. Era. 


Confessions of Miss Martineau. 


It mast ever be carefully remembered that 
fear often puts on the appearance of apathy, 
—especially in a proud child. No ereature 
is so ivtensely reserved asa proud and timid 
ehild; and the cases are few in which the 
parents know anything of the agonies of its 
little heart, the spasms of its nerves, the soul- 
sickness of its days, the horror of its niglits. 
It hides its miseries onder an appearance of 
indi ff or obstinacy, till its habitual ter- 
ror impairs its health, or drives it into a tem- 
per of defiance or recklessness. 1 can speak 
with some certainty of this, from my own ex- 
perience. I was as timid a child as ever was 
born; yet nobody knew or could know the 
extent of this timidity ; for though abundant- 
ly open about everything else, | was as se- 
eret as the grave about this. I had a dream 
at tew whielt troubled me to such 
“wl excess that I cannot reeall it without a 
beating of the heart, I not look up at 
the sky on a clear night, for I feltas if it was 
only jast above the tree tops, and musterush 
me. I could not cross the yard except at a 
tan, from a sort of feeling, with no real be- 
lief, that a bear was after me, The horrors 
of my nights were inexpressible. ‘The main 
terror, however, was a magic lantern which 
we were treated with once a year, and some- 
times twice. We used to talk of this exhi- 
bition as a prodigious pleasure, and I con- 
trived to reckon on it as such, but I never 
taw the white cloth, with ite circle of yellow 
lige. without being in cold perspiration from 

to a One of the pictures on the 

was always suppressed by my father, 

it should frighten the litle Hm fos dra- 

's head vomiting flames. He little thought 

a girl of thirteen could be terrified by 
this; but when I was thirteen,—old enough, 
¢ be put in charge of some children who 
fo see the magic lantern,—this slide 

Was exhibited by one of my brothers among 

Thad found 
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my shame, 

of the benefit 

me during all 
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m my memory 
when they knocked at the door, 
question, or get voice 
to meko a remark. I never could play to 
my muvic master, or sing with a clear voice, 
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temper became for a time insufferable. Its 


first obtained some release from habitual fear. 
During the critical years I misled everybody 
about me by a habit of concealment on this 
one subject, which | am sure I should not 
now have strength for under any inducement 
whatever. Because | climbed our apple tree, 
and ran along top of a high wall, and took 

reat Jeaps, and was easily won by benevo- 
ie strangers, and because I was never 
known jo hint or ewn myself afraid, no one 
suspected that fear was at the bottom of the 
immovable indifferenee and apparently unfeel- 
ing obstinacy by which I perplexed and an- 
noyed every one about me. I make these 
confessions willingly, in the hope that some 
inexperienced or busy parent may be awaken- 
ed by them to observe whether the seeming 
apathy of a child be really from indifference, 
or the outward working of some hiddea pas- 
sion of fear.— Household Education. 


Liepig wuen a Boy.—Liebig was dis- 
tinguished at schcol as “booby,’’ the on- 
ly talent then cultivated in German 
schools being verbal memory. On one 
occasion, being sneeringly asked by the 
master what he proposed to become, since 
he was so bad a scholar, and answering 
he would be a chemist, the whole school 
burst into a laugh of derision. Not long 
ago, Liebig saw his old school master, 
who feelingly lamented his own former 
blindness. The only boy inthe same 
school who ever disputed with Liebig the 
station of “booby,” was one who never 
could learn his lesson by heart, but was 
continually composing music, and writing 
it down by stealth in school. This same 
individual, Liebig lately found at Vien- 
na, distinguished as a composer, and con- 
ductor of the Imperial Opera House.— 
His name is Reuling. hi is to be hoped 
that a more rational system of school in- 
struction is now gaining ground. Can 
anything be more absurd and detestable 
than a system which made Walter Scot 
and Justus Liebig “boobics’’? at school, 
and so effectually concealed their natural 
talents, that, for example, Liebig was 
ofien lectured before the whole school on 
his being sure to cause misery and bro- 
ken hearts to his parents, while he was 
all the time conscious, as the above an- 
ecdote proves, of the possession of talents 
similar in kind to those he has since dis- 
played.—Scienlific American. 


(ctrA One Wueeteo CarriaGe—tue 
—Hlorszs Insipeg—A new and very novel 
invention called a one wheeled coach 
has recently been tried with success out 
West and promises to be of much value 
especially on priaries, or wherever the 
surface of the ground is tolerably level. 

The vehicle consists of a large hollow 
wooden wheel, fourteen feet in diameter 
andsix feet wide. ‘The horses are placed 
inside and propel it along in the sane 
manner that a caged squirrel makes its 
wheel to revolve. Slats are nailed on 
the inside floor ofthe wheel by which 
the horses obtain footholds. In the centre 
is a small iron shafi from which depends 
hangers which support four comfortable 
sofas for passengers; the wheel thus re- 
voives freely, the seats remaining in per- 
fect equilibrium. The arrangement for 
guiding the carriage is very simple and 
effective; it can make a much shorter 
turn than a stage coach. 

A very successful trial of one of these 
carriages was recently made on the State 
road, between Canal Dover and New 
Philadelphia, Tuscarawas Co. 


ty in transporting very heavy loads with 
ease and rapidity, ‘The carriage was fil- 
led by a party of twenty-four ladies and 
gentlemen, with two heavy draught hor- 


ses previously trained to prope! them.— 
The distance between the two places, five 
miles, was performed in 23 minutes on 


the first trip, and 25 minutes on the sec- 
ond, The -horses are not confined by 
harness, and they travel, as it were on an 
endless plank road, their work is com- 
paratively easy.—Cleveland Herald. 


Mowammepan Youtu.—The children 
of Moslems are carly taught to reverence 
their parents. Afier a certain age, the 
child salutes the father upon entering the 
room by kissing the band, and he re- 
mains standing until he has permission 
to sitor depart. They are taught from 
infancy to cherish a tender affection for 
the mother, and this feature of their 
character they retain through life. The 
father commences instructing his son as 
soon as he is of sufliciemt age in the re- 
ligion of the Prophet, teaching him the 
Kalimah or profession of faith and the 
prayers. He instructs him how to take 
his food, in what manner he is to dress, 
and how he is to demean himself in the 
presence of others, He is iaught never 
to speak ill of any one, nor to talk too 
much, never to turn his back upon an- 
other, nor to eat too much, and never to 
spitin any assembly. 


Enemies, . 


mind then not. If they block up your path, 
walk around them, and do your duty regard- 
less of their spite. A man who has no ene- 
mies is seldom good for anything ; he is made 
of that kind of material which is so easily 
worked, that every one has a hand init. A 
sterling character—one who thinks for him- 
self, and speaks what he thinks—is always 
sure to have enemies. ‘They are as necessa- 
ry to him as fresh air: they keep him alive 
and active. Acelebrated character, who was 
surrounded with enemies, used to remark— 





1| * They are sparks which, if you do not blow 


will go out of themselves.” Let this be 
your feeling while endeavoring to live down 
| the scandal of those who are bitter against 
| you. If you stop te dispute, you do but as 
| they desire, and open the way for more a- 
_buse. Let the poor fellows talk ; there will 
be a reaction if you perform but your duty, 


improvement began from the year when 1 | 


but when I was sure nobody could hear me. | and hundreds who were once alienated from 
Under all this, my health was bad; my be- | you will flock to you and acknowledge their 
havior was dogged and provoking, and my | error.—.dilerander’s Messenger. 





Lupicrovs Arratr.—In our paper of 
| yesterday quite a funny typographical 
error occurred. Came intended adver- 
| tising “Panama Hats,” but the printer 
lmade it “Panama Rais!” This mis- 
take led to a queer transaction. Mr. A, 
Burnett, who has a proclivity to natural 
history and keeps “collections”? of eve- 
rything from pickled elephants down 
spiced pole cats, inclusive, addressed a 
note to Mr. Camp enquiring the price of 
a pair of those rare animals, and desiring 
him to send up a couple of healthy ones. 
—Cin. Com. 


Cause or War.—Sir William Moles- 
worth stated in the British Parliament 
last year, that the war with the Kafirs in 
India, which cost the British nation £1,- 
500,000, (twelve millions of dollars,) 
was occasioned by the loss of one axe, 
und two goats, which were stolen by the 
Kafirs, or at least alleged to have been 
stolen! Sir Henry Pouinger command- 
ed in this war, and after a long struggle 
which cost many lives, as well as the 
amount of treasure before mentioned, 
succeeded inconquering a glorious peace. 
“ He captured the Kafirs,’”? says the Ba- 
ronet, ‘and hunted them down like 
wolves.” 





The attempt to re-establish the gallows 
in Michigan has proved a complete fail- 
ure. 
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 BUSKNESS CARDS, 





AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 


JOBPRINVaA, 


S98 Li, OMmro. 


flr All kinds of Plain and Faney Job work done 
at the Oftice of the “Llomestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms. 
Office one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 
January 3rd, tf 





DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SILOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oi) 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly forsale at 

TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 








Ohi», | 
which perfectly demonstrated their utili- | 


Have you enemies? Go straight on, and | 


in the neatest style. All work warranted. 





| Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of eR IT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Tiees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

Auge tll, 1848. if 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH, 











IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
| Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
ponouncing Geographical Gazeteer, and 
** Naylor's system of teaching Geography.” 
for sale by J. Hambleton of this place. He 
| is also prepared to give instruction to clas- 
| ses, or to individuals who wish to qnalily 
| themselves for teaching the seience of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where tried) untversally approved system. 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
Co., 0 Oct. 6th, 1848. 


| 





’ 
Agents for the ‘* Bugle.” 
:0-— 
OHO. 
New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and 1 
| Johnson, 
Columbiana; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas, 
Canfield; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
- Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
Harveysburg; V. Nicholson, 
Oaklanl; Etizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson, 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath: J. B. Lambert. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. 
| Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester Roads; Adam Sanders. 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell, je” 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
. Bright. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F, Whit 
more. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA, 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn ; John L.. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon, 
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